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• MONISM IN THE VEDAS 

By Vidwan H. N. R^jhIavendrachar. M.A. 

(Deparyxint of Philosophy) ^ 

e «aiaj^»»faa^>'.KO<rB-va«!b V4 _«Aa>v>*. ^oV<,4iev^l.iu,U0- K><»4«30 -w. k 

Monotheism is the belief that there is but one God. It is different from 
Polytheism and Henotheism. Polytheism is the belief in many Gods. 
Henotheism is the faith in a single God; but in this faith the ejustence of 
other Gods is not denied. Monotheism is not necessarily different from 
Monism. Monism is the sense of one in many. It means any system of 
thought that sees in the universe the manifestation or working of a single 
principle. This principle being the source of the other reals is the Real of 
reals [Satyasya Satyam). It is the highest Reality (Sarvottama) and in this 
sense It is the sole Reality {Svatantra). The things other than This have 
only a dependent reality (porata/j/ra) though they must not be considered 
to be unreal or illusory. With regard to the relation between Monotheism 
and Monism the following points may be noted. It is possible to consider 
the Monotheistic God as creating the world from outside, in which case 
Monotheism and Monism are not one. But it is also possible to consider 
the Monotheistic God to be the unity or the principle of the world. This 
is truly a philosophic conception and in this case Monotheism and Monism 
are one. " The doctrine that ‘ God is one ’ and the doctrine that ‘ God is 
the principle upon which all reality depends ’ may be but two ways of 
expressing the same centrally important fact.” {Encyclopocdia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. 8. p. 817.) 

In the following pages I shall try to indicate briefly the monotheistic 
or monistic ideas found in the Hymns of the l^gveda, examining at the same 
time the theories put forward by some modern scholars. 

The teaching of the Hymns of the Rgveda forms the basis of the whole 
of the later development of Indian thought, of which it contains a synoptic 
view. An appreciation of this fact may help us in determining the charac¬ 
ter of this teaching. ^ 
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up in a confused manner. Many passages are puen e m 

They are tedious, low, and commonplace. The G 

for nothing better than to protect their worshippers, to grant them food, 

flocks, families, etc. 

In this state of affairs there are only two courses open to us. Either we 
must reject the whole Veda as unintelligible or we must search for gems 
Sden in what appears to be rubbish. The adoption of the first al erna- 
tive is not right so long as we beUeve in the possibility of the growth of 
religious and philosophical ideas. The Hymns oitht Rgyeda are the earliest 
records of the Aryan civilbation, and, whatever their views be, they contain 
almost the earliest imaginations, faiths and ideas—moral, religious and 
phUosophical—of our forefathers. It is on the basis of these that the whole 
edifice of later Indian civilisation (at least in so far as its Aryan aspect is 
concerned) is constructed. If we do not have a clear notion of these basic 
ideas we shall miss many important points in their later development. For 
this reason, if for no other, a careful study of the Hymns is indispensable. 


This brings us to the question of the interpretation of the Hymns. 
Any s>-ar cbing for the truth is impossible unless we interpret the passages 
correctly. It is misleading to start with preconceived ideas about what is 
taught in the Hymns or about the method of interpretation. It is also 
wrong to start with the idea that the Hymns, as the earliest records of 
human thought, can only represent the primitive thoughts of our forefathers, 
or to presuppose that the interpretation of the Hymns should be naturalistic 
or spiritualistic. The character of the interpretation must be decided 
only by the disposition of the Hymns and' not by our predispositions. 
So in the order of our treatment, the question of interpretation must be 
decided first, and then, with its help the ultimate position for which the 
Hymns stand. 

Of the difficulties connected with the interpretation of the Hymns, the 
linguistic ones can be overcome with the help of a fair understanding of 
Sanskrit Grammar in its application to the Vedas. But the apparent unintel¬ 
ligibility and confusion remain even after we are able to get at the literal 
meaning of the passages. A note on the ultimate significance bf the passages 
may remove this difficulty. The different senses in which the same words are 
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used may be fixed in accordance with the propriety of the senses. The id^ 
contained in the passages may be systematised in the light of the final view 
for which the passages stand. Having thus a principle that is. consUtent 
with the final view taught by the passages, it is possible to arrive at the 
conclusion that after all the passages in view teach the highest spiritualistic 
truth as the single principle of the universe, which is the basis of the Upa- 
nishadic conception of Brahman and the Vedanta conception of Svatantra. 

3 

To a superficial reader the Hymns seem to teach many contradictory 
doctrines, which may be summarised in the following manner : 

(1) Some passages seem to identify different entities.—la most of the 
Hymns prayers are offered to the entities signified by the names Agni, 
Varuna and so on. But the entities that are signified by each term are many, 
each being different from the others in its very nature. For instance, let 
us take the name Agni. It is said (11-6-2): " With this log, O Agni, may 
we worship thee.” In this passage the term Agni stands clearly for fire, 
physical fire, but not the Fire-God for the Fire-God by himself has nothing 
to do with a log. But in the continuation of the same passage, verse 5 says, 

” He gives us rain from heaven.” Verse 7 addresses him as ‘ O Sage 
and in verse 8 he is termed wise. These epithets are inapplicable to 
physical fire; they can be applied only to an intelligent being which may 
be called a deity. There are stUl other passages which present Agni as the 
ruler of the universe, the lord of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, 
the son and the friend of man. Nay, all the powers and names of other 
gods are distinctly attributed to Agni. Here Agni who is so highly exalted 
can be neither agni in the physical sense, nor agni the finite deity. Sinular 
instances may be multiplied by referring almost to every name. 

(2) Some passages differentiate between natural aspects and deities, 
called by the same name.-l-\25-56 says, “He who gives alms goes to 
the highest place in heaven, he goes to the Gods.” Going to the Gods would 
be impossible if natural elements themselves were Gods. In another 
passage the Gods are said to dwell in heaven. To say that natural elements 
dweU in heaven does not signify anything. Another passage says that Gods 

. are immortal. The natural elements are neither immortal nor mortal. 

(3) The names of some Gods are clear in their meaning and others are 
mythicai-The. names Agni, Surya, Usas, Maruts, etc., are clear and intel¬ 
ligible. And the names Varuna, Mitra, Indra, etc., are proper names and 
dim in their application. 
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( 4 ) M 44* »•« <» bt e,^ally lmporm:.-l« 

e, J Lpoince of all goda la »pr*»d. On. Hymn sai^ 

O Gods, there is none that is small, none that is young, 
indeed.” 

(5) Every god is presented as if he is supreme.-la some passages the 
God Lfrinvoked b not conceived of as limited by the powem of other 
gods. At the time of the invocation, he is ^d to be the i^l God supren^e 
Ind absolute. The other Gods disappear for a moment ^ ™ 
the poet and He only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before 
the eyes of the worshippers. 

(6) The gods are said to be different from the God Absolute.— 

other passages that distinguish the gods, Agni and so on, from the one God 
who is the Lord of all. A Hymn refers to the unknown God and represents 
u:-. oe tViaa rniiH flhnve all Other aods. 


(7) Some passages make no distinction between the God Absolute and 
the other gods.—Soms other passages tell us that God is one, but He is 
caUed by several names. In 1 • 164-46 the poet says. " They call Him Indra, 
Mitra, Varutia and Agni. That which is one the wise call It in divers 
manners. They caU It Agni, Yama. Matarisvan. 1-114-5 says. “Wise 
poets make the beautifully winged, though He is one, manifold by words.” 


(8) Some passages make the gods omnipresent.—In some passages the 
poet asks himself whether the God he invokes really exists. For example 
the poet questions the existence of Indra. His question is immediately 
succeeded by an answer, as though it is given to the poet by Indra himself. 
R.V. 8-89-3 says, “If you desire strength, offer to Indra a Hymn of 
praise; a true Hymn, if Indra truly exists. For some one says ‘ Indra does 
not eidst ’. Who has seen him ? Whom shall we praise ? Now Indra 
answers from within the poet, “ Here I am, O Worshipper, 'behold me 
here. In might I surpass all things.” 


A «tn'lar -vision occurs to another poet. This poet invites a God to a 
sacrifice and implores His pardon for his offences and suddenly exclaims 
that he has seen the God and that he feels that his prayer is granted. In 
invocation to Varuna JR.V. 1-25-8 says, “He knows months, wind, the 
wide, the bright, the mighty, those who reside on high, the wise; He per¬ 
ceives all wondrous things, what has been done and what will be done.” 
Verse 18 of the same passage says, “ Did I see the God who is to 4be seen 
by all ? Did I see the chariot above the earth ?” Next the exclamation 
occurs : “He must have accepted my prayers.” 
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(9) The God Absolute is said to be unknown.—R.V. 10-121-9 says, 

“ In the beginning there arose the golden child. He was the one born Lord 

of all that is _ He whose commands all the-bright gods revere.... One 

king of the breathing and awakening of the world. He who alone is God 
above all gods.” 

(10) One passage declares that all is God. — R.V. 1-16-5-10 says 
“ Aditi is heaven. Aditi is the firmament. Aditi is mother, father and son. 
Aditi is all the Gods. Aditi is the five classes of men. Aditi is generation 
and birth.” The Gods are said to be the sons of Aditi. Aditi here is the 
Goddess Absolute. In this passage nature and God appear to be equiva¬ 
lent. The Puru?a Sukta makes this God, who is all this, much more than 
the world. 

To a person who reads the Hymns without any preconceived ideas 
as to the interpretation of the passages or the dextrine taught in them, it 
looks as though there are several doctrines contradicting each other. In some 
prayers the natural elements and the deities presiding over them and God 
the Absolute are all heaped one upon the other in a confused manner, so 
as to imply that all are one. In others the presiding deities are disting^hed 
from the elements. Some assert the equality of aU gods. Some ignore 
the existence of other gods in the interest of a parUcular God. In others 
the Absolute God is distinguished from the deities and the elements. Others 
again teU us that this God is unknown. Still others question the ei^tence 
of this God and assert that He is actually realised by the poet within him¬ 
self. Some others tell us that the Supreme Lord alone is the true God, while 
there are other prayers which make Him the origin of all. 

These views are apparently conflicting with one another. The natural 
elements are inert, with nothing spiritual in them. Invocation to them 
makes higlier reUgion impossible. Each of the deities is said to be free from 
the influence of other deities. Invocation to them presents only polytheisni. 
This makes the idea of a Supreme Lord impossible. But this polytheism is 
denied in the concepUon of a single God. The assertion that God is one. 
and is the origin of all is incompatible with reference to elements and deities. 

Do the Hymns really teach contradictory doctrines? An affirmative 
answer docs not take us very far. We have already noted that the teaching 
of the Hymns forms the very basis of later Indian thought. The teaching 
of the earlier Hymns culminates in explicit Absolutism in the conception of 
Puru?a in the Puru^a Sukta. Puruja under the name of Prajapati becomes 
the central ReaUty in the Brahmaijas. Brahman or Atman occupies the 
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L Vedanta Systems, by Advaita Vedanta m ‘ts 
Suna by Visistidvaita Vedanta in its conception of ISvara and by 
DvL VedLa in its conception of SMra. This ^ 

if the earlier Hymns are supposed to stand for no doctrine promin y. 

Nor is the idea that the Hymns teach contradictory doctrines consistent 
with the general spirit of the Vedic teaching, which ^ves us the impression 
that the Veda as a whole stands for a unity of thought. It is on the basis 
of this thought that the several divisions of the Vedas have been from the 
beginning considered to be the parts of an identical literature. Consistently 
with this circumstance the whole Veda from the very beginning is accepte 
by all the orthodox Indian thinkers as presenting a unity of thought. And 
it is for this reason that the whole Veda is taken to be the final authority 
(Pramana) in matters of spiritual importance. This is the sigmfi^nce ot 
the weil-known expressions, “ Dharma is that which is sanctioned by the 
Veda” iVedapranihito dharmaA). “The source of the knowledge of the 
Ultimate Reality is finaUy the Veda” {Brahman Sdstrayoni) and so on. 
These traditions would have been impossible if any portion of the Veda had 
taught something that definitely denied the truth of the Absolute. In spite 
of apparent contradictions, therefore, the teachings of the Hymns are capable 
of being reduced to a unity. 


We may now hold tentatively that the purpose of all doctrines is finally 
the same. But what is this final purpose that every doctrine can possibly 
have in view ? As an answer to this question, we may, for the present, refer 
to the efforts of modem scholars in this direction, because to a mind which 
wants a ready answer, they seem to offer a pleasing solution. 

Among modern scholars who have rendered very great service to the 
a cause of oriental learning Duessen and Max Muller stand out most promi¬ 
nently. They both tried to systematise the teaching of the Hymns without 
rejecting it on account of its seeming contradictions. They were fully 
convinced that the teaching stands for a unity of purpose. To illustrate this 
they traced the development of the teaching in a historical manner. 

The following are briefly their views about the teaching;— 

In his Outlines of Philosophy, Duessen says:—“In India alone we can 
trace back religion to its first origin. Man in passing from brute state to 
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h uman consciousness found himself surrounded by and dependent on 
various natural powers, and ascribed to them not only wiU but also human 
personaUty. These personified natural powers were further consider^ as 
the origin, the maintainers and controllers of what man found in 
as the moral law.” He further observes that in course of time the V^ic 
religion decayed. Man began to doubt the existence of Gods and the tune 
was ripe enough for a philosophy to bring out the conception of the unity 
of the world, and there appeared such a philosophy. 

We have to note that this position requires a careful interpretation. 
Duessen starts with the conviction that the beginning of Vedic religion is 
nothing more than the worship of natural aspects. In order to maintain 
this position he ignores the special features of the Gods and says that they are 
only personified natural aspects. But his whole supposition is falsified by 
the expressions that are intelligible only on the basis of the poets’ conception 
of intelligent deities behind the natural phenomena. He further says that 
at the next stage the nature-religion began to decay; now the time was ripe 
for philosophy and there appeared the conception of the unity of the world. 

As we shall see very shortly there is nothing in the Hymns to support the 
idea of the decay of nature-religion. Even granting that it decayed, he 
does not explain how there happened the miraculous appearance of phUo- 
sophy. And his idea of the gradual growth of religion in the Hymns is not 
in keeping with the disposition of the Hymns. 

Max Muller makes a definite improvement on Duessen’s position. With 
Duessen he agrees that the Hymns contoin no single doctrine but represent 
the religious views of the Vedic Aryas in their historical development. Then 
he takes into account the probable order of the historical development of 
religious views. He admits that nature-worship is the first stage of reUgious 
life. He supposes that' from nature-worship evolves polytheism or the 
belief in the existence of several deities presiding over various natural ele¬ 
ments. Next, he thinks, there evolves the belief in a supreme lord of the 
universe or Monotheism. He then holds that it is possible to apply the 
unity realised in the conception of God-head to the world with ite origm. 
Monotheism presents the unity of God-head. If this unity is considered to 
be the self of the universe, then it is the conception of the unity of all, which 
is Monism. So his view is that monism results from Monotheism. 

5 

For Max Muller the order of the development of religion consists in 
the gradual transition of religious beliefs from nature-worslup through poly¬ 
theism and monotheism to monism. He next applies this order to the 
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» ands <h« h. «n.ot do i«ti» •»'11°“ I*?" 


to them. With reference t 
easy. He collected passages under 


each head and traced the earlier s 


lO Ulc UCVCll^Ullivui. -- ... I J*.... 

easy with reference to the ideas of nature-worship and 
to "monotheism. He examined the passage that were a^n to th«e 
ceptions, but soon reaUsed that the impUcations of these passages were 
entirely different. 

As wo havo atady id the praise offered to the 
a term, there ate passages referring to a natural 
to the deity presiding over it. and passages referring to the 
Max Muller observed a difficulty here and tried to Rut unUke 

manner. He saw the elements of nature-worship in them. But unl^e 
Duessen, he could not stop there, because the worship of natu^ elements 
is not consistent with the thought of God-head with wffich the passages 
abound. He seemed to vacUUate between the two. unable to decide whether 
the Vedic reUgion started from the worship of natural elements, or from 
that of the deities presiding over them. We find expressions relevant to 
both these ideas in his exposition of Vedic thought in the Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy. On page 36. he says. “ The process on which origmaUy 
aU Gods depended for their very existence, the personificaUon of. or the 
activity attributed to. the great natural phenomena, while more or 1^ 
obscured in all other religions, takes place in the Rig-Veda as it were in the 
full light of day.” In this passage he implies that the nature-gods are other 
than the natural phenomena. He abandons this position in describing the 
conviction of the Vedic people “ that the regularly recurring events of nature 
require certain agents”. He further adds. “It seemed impossible to them 
that sun and moon should rise every day. should grow strong and weak 
^ gain every month or every year, unless there was an agent behind who 
controUed them.” He. however, decides the case finally in favour of the 
idea of the Gods as different from natural phenomena and makes nature- 
worship equivalent to the worship of the Gods that preside over natural 
elements. But the worship of these Gods is not the same as nature-worship. 
To hold that this was the religion of the Hymns is inconsistent with the • 
passages that have only elements in view. So he had to interpret them so 
as to make them consistent with his theory. “ With this log. O Agni! may 
we worship thee.” Unless he took Agni to mean the deity presiding over 
the natural element, how could he derive from this passage the religion he 
had in view ? This kind of interpretation was inevitable for him. For in 
his developed thought he held the natural elements and deities to be different 
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from each other. This is very well illustrated by another passage (in his 
Chips from a German Workshop) where he says. “ The Gods of the Veda are 
conceived as immortal; passages in which the birth of a certain God is 
mentioned have a physical meaning. They refer to the birth of the day, 
the rising of the sun, the return of the year.” So to preserve the distinction 
between Gods and elements and to support the idea that the passages teach 
only the worship of nature-deities, he had to reduce them to a unity of 
thought in favour of the deities. At this point he has implicitly abandoned 
the view that the growth of reUgion from almost its very beginmng could be 
traced in the Veda. He is. however, so deeply convinced of the gradual 
growth of religion, that to make up the loss felt with reference to the Hymns, 
he postulates the idea that the religion of the Veda began even before the 
arrival of the Aryas in India. 

So far we have seen how according to Max Muller the first stage of the 
Vedic religion in the Hymns is characterised by the belief in the Gods that 
preside over natural phenomena. But he is not prepared to regard poly¬ 
theism as the religion of the early Hymns, because by this time he has 
realised that to regard it so is inconsistent with the attribuUon of absolute 
qualities made with reference to each God. He says on page 17 of the same 
work; “Each God is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all Gods. 

He is felt at the time as real divinity, as supreme and absolute, without 
suspicion of those limitations which to our mind a plurality of Gods must 
entail on every single God. All the test disappear for a moment from the 
vision of the poet and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light 
before the eyes of the worshippers.” It is easy to find passages in which 
alm ost every important deity is represented as supreme and absolute. This 
surely is not what is. commonly understood by polytheism. Thus he is 
averse to calling the reUgion of the Veda by the name of polytheism. “ Yet 
it would be equaUy wrong to call it Monotheism.” So he places the Vedic 
reUgion somewhere between polytheism and monotheism and says, “ If we 
must have a name for it. I should caU it Kathenotheism,” i.e.. Henotheism. 

At this point, it is necessary to interpret him carefuUy. The first thing 
we have to note is this. He has not followed a single principle in his inter¬ 
pretation of the passages in question. Consciously or unconsciously he has 
adopted one principle in interpreting the first half of his work and another 
with reference to the second half. The foUowing considerations will make 
the point clear. 

On the strength of expressions. Max MuUer has distinguished between 
those passages that refer only to the physical aspects of nature and those 
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that deal with the deities presiding over them ; and result he 
that the deiUes are different from the natural aspects. Why did he do th 
Why did he not interpret the passages referring to deit.es ^ 
and conclude that the Vedic Aryas were worshippers of 
not do it because he felt clearly that different expressions stand for differem 
entides and observed the forces of certain expressions that c»uld not ^ 
appUed to the natural elements and that could be intelligible only with 
reference to the inteUigent beings that control them, those whom we 
Nature-Gods. The functioning of the natural elements is the work of the« 
Gods, even as the functioning of the human body is the work of the indwell- 
ine intelligent principle, whatever be the name we give to it. If these ideas 
had not been felt by our author, he could not have had the Mtisfaction of 
having interpreted the passages referring indiscriminately to both elements 
and deities. 

But his idea of Kathenotheism is highly inconsistent with the spint ^ 
these considerations. He adopts this view to reconcile the God of Imiit^ 
divinity with the God Absolute. In the description of the entity sigmfied 
by the same term, some passages refer to the God of limited divinity and 
others to the God Absolute. If he had followed the prinaple he adopted 
in his consideration of natural elements and their Gods he would have 
concluded that the two types of passages refer to two different entities. 
(1) the God Umited, (2) the God Absolute. He did not do it. Somehow he 
iimored the distinction between the two types and concluded that they refer 
to the same entities, the God Umited. But his conclusion was not without 
difficulty inherent in it. The God Agni, for instance, is caUed the ruler of the 
world the sole God, God of Gods, etc.; absolute quaUties are attributed 
to A^. If Agni is stiU a God of ordinary divinity, then to attribute 
absolute quaUties to him becomes meaningless. To justify this attribution 
he had to interpret the passage suitably. But in interpreting it he had to 
minimise the meaning of the terms that represent Agni as the Absolute God. 
Without minimising it how could he apply them to a mere deity? He had 
also on the other hand, to raise the deity so as to make it appear to be the 
Absolute. Unless the deity appears to be the absolute, at least for the time 
being how could he attribute the highest quaUties to the deity ? But to do 
either’ is impossible for him. His supposition does not permit him to do it. 
His supposition from the beginning has been that the Vedic poets, at the 
first stage were not conscious of the Absolute God reigning supreme in the 
Universe ' This supposition is the key-note of Kathenotheism. But this 
suooosition and his idea of Kathenotheism contradict each other. Grant¬ 
ing for a whUe that they were not conscious of the God Supreme and were 
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concentrating only on some aspect of nature and the deity ruling over it, 
how could they think of the terms that could be appUed in their full sense 
only to the supreme lord ? Unless they thought that it was possible to have 
the ruler of the world, how could they have the expression of a universal 
ruler and the thought behind it? They thought that it was possible to have 
a deity who ruled over an aspect of nature and they had it. The fact that 
they had it is clear from expressions which would be meaningless if that 
deity is denied. So on the strength of these expressions we think that they 
believed in a deity. Similarly on the strength of expressions that can have 
justification only with the belief in the Absolute, should we not conclude 
that they beUeved in the Absolute also? So unless we hold that they were 
conscious of the Absolute how can we think of minimising the meamng of 
certain expressions? It is possible to have a secondary meaning of an 
expression because the expression already has a primary meamng. Let us 
take for example the expression “ Richard, the Lion Heart ’. Unless the 
word Lion has a primary meaning how can it be applied metaphorically to 
the King of England? So the expressions that represent the Absolute can 
be applied metaphorically to the deities only if the Absolute is alrwdy known. 

To admit this is to admit the fact that the Vedic religion did not stop with the 
deities, but had the Absolute in view. 

So also it is with regard to the raising of the deity to the level of the 
Absolute If the poet is not at aU conscious of the Absolute, how can he 
faJse a particular deity to the level of the Absolute? Only that person who 
has an idea of God can apply the term “ God ” 

or King. So to raise a particular deity to the level of the Absolute a l^ief 
in the Absolute is necessary. Further, in explaimng the same idea Max 
Muller says in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy (p. 40), 

Varuna is^for the time being, the only God in existence. He means ffiat 
ti. At fnr the time being forgets the existence of other deities in extolling 
the poet or forgetfulness is not intelligible. Does 

a particular deity. Hem ffie id^ or g indifference to the idea of 

o.h. gods 

other goas. of other gods is not opposed to 

ground . To thrusting them into the background does not 

consciousness of them. Even ^ consciousness of other gods, 

deny this ^nscious . ^ , g^ended and the way to monotheism or to 

° notS If fo^etting the other gods for the moment involves 
monism f ^^en have to explain what the term “ other gods 

toe demal of other gods th^ w 

to that of the Absolute. There may be 
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innumerable deities and yet at the same Ume there may be the God Absolute. 
So what is denied in the idea of forgetting the other gods must be their 
absolute character. The idea of several absolutes is a contradiction in terms. 
So in considering a particular god to be absolute the possibility of others 
being the absolute is denied. Whatever value may attached to this 
conclusion in describing a god as god of gods the idea of other gods is 
certainly not forgotten. So is generally every god described in being 
extolled. Though there may not be the actual exprepion ‘ God of gods ’ 
in the case of a particular god there are expressions yielding the same idea. 
So a god is termed absolute even though the poet is conscious of other gods. 
Therefore the god so termed must be the Absolute. 

6 

So on Max Muller’s own postulation that there are deities controlling 
Nature, his conception of Kathenotheism should give way. We have now 
to answer the question: What is then the meaning of the passages that 
represent the attributes of several entities ? It is easy to find an answer to 
this if we start from the same postulation of our author. He holds that the 
deities are different from the natural aspects, because there are expressions 
relevant only to the deities. Similarly we may hold that the Absolute is 
different from the deities. So in an invocation to the entity signified by 
the same name, there are involved three factors:—(1) the physical aspect of 
nature, (2) the deity presiding over it, and (3) the God Absolute, the 
ruler or the principle of the whole universe including even deities. The 
fact that these three entities are signified by the same name shows that they 
are intimately connected with one another. The relation that holds good 
between a natural element and the corresponding deity holds good between 
the deity and the Absolute. Just as the deity controls the element, the 
Absolute controls the deity. Among these three entities the functions of 
the natural element are traced to the deity behind it. Among the two the 
deity takes the place of the soul in the human body. But the deity is imper¬ 
fect. An imperfect god cannot be the controller of the cosmic order and 
therefore in the light of tius order he cannot control the particular aspect 
of nature which belongs to’him. If the activities of an aspect of nature do 
not go hand in hand with those of other aspects, then there would be chaos 
in the world. In fact there would be no world at all. But the conviction 
of the Vedic poets was entirely different. They did not believe that the world 
is chaos. From the very beginning they realised that the world is an orderly 
system. They called the world-order ^ta. They made the god in question 
the custodian of this order. . So they were quite certain that there is the full 
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reflection of the cosmic order even in an insignificant activity of an insigni¬ 
ficant element. If we note the significance of this point, we can never 
reasonably believe that they could concentrate only on a particular aspect 
of nature and the deity presiding over it. If they were to pronounce 
a judgment on the action of any element or of a deity, in the light of the 
cosmic order, then they could not ignore the part played by the Absolute 
both in the element and in the deity in it. So the action of an element or 
of the corresponding deity must be finally traced to the Absolute in it. For . 
the action of an element the deity is the immediate source. And for the 
action of the deity the source is the Absolute. If the deity is the soul of the 
element, the Absolute is the soul of the deity. The Absolute may be viewed 
as functioning in the element through the deity. Thus these three factors 
are related to one another by the relation of body and soul. This is why 
they are called by the same name. Thus the word A^ni refers not only to 
the element of fire and to the deity in it, but also to the Absolute m it. The 
same is true with reference to all the invocations. The poet m a given 
circumstance has to invoke the Absolute in an 

the element, passes through the deity and stops with the Absolute. Or he 
may start with any one of these entities and stop with any one of them as 
the case may be. But it is never forgotten that an element is an element, 
a deity is a deity and the Absolute is Absolute. 

So there is neither Nature-worship nor Polytheism nor Kathenotheism 
in the Hymns. From the very beginning there is what we 
our convenience Monotheism or Monism. This is the difference 
the 'r "ropounded and the view of Max MuUer He takes finally 
the view that the Vedic reUgion begins with a stage of rehgious gfowto ttot 
S led Kathenotheism. Our view U that it begins with Mono- 
TeL whSv is the same as Monism. He implies that the 
of same reUgion are represented by Nature-worship and Polytheism. 
We have doubted the correctness of this order with reference to the 
thought. The desire to trace the historical order of religion in a definite 
manner might have been the cause of his view. 

7 

^ 1 cion that Monotheism or Monism is found in the Vedas 

Out * is^rther supported by the Mowing considerations, 

from the very begi g ^ monotheistic and monisttc 

“ ih.a-d «« X second place, it is consistent with the 

conc^Uonsre^S ^byaU.,^ eonceptions ot God based 

rrrj; id« .f a supreme god in the earl, the 
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appearance of later monotheistic or monistic doctrines would have ^ome 
imrossible. There is no high road from pol^heism to 7 "°^ If 
in the Hymns themselves them were a vacUlation between Polytheism and 
Monotheism, then the future Upanishadic and VedSntic Absolutisms wo^ 
have had no chance at all. So we may hold that Monotheism is the religion 
of the Hymns and that it is not different from Monism in Vedic thought, 
both terms denote the same idea, namely, the idea of a smgle principle of 
. the imiverse. 

Let us now try to see what form it took in the later Hymns. 


The highest divine qualities attributed to the various entities signified 
by names such as Agni are the qualities of the Absolute. Because the Absolute 
God is present in the minor gods such as Agni. He is called by various 
names. The names of all deities are but the different names of one and the 
same God. Many passages make this idea clear. Rg. 1-164-46 says, 
“They caU Him Indra, Mitra. Varuna. Agni, etc.” “That which is one 
the wise call It in diverse manners.” “ They call It Agni, Yama, Mdtarisvan." 
“ Wise poets make the beautifully winged, though He is one, manifold by 
words.” Rg. 10-114-5. Nay, even the words that signify natural elements 
also stand for Him. The elements and deities arc what they are, because 
He is in them. He is the maker of all. Therefore He is denoted by all 
words. All the words of the Hymns stand for Him. Having Him only in 
view as the principle of the reality of all, several passages say “ All is He ” 
and " He is all ”. 

When once we have formed the idea of the Absolute God and His quali¬ 
ties, it is easy to interpret metaphorically the words that represent Him. 
Absolutistic expressions can be applied to the various deities because He is 
in them. But this application is only secondary. In the same manner the 
words that stand for Him and the deities can be applied to elements, because 
He and the deities are in them. So the expressions of the Hymns can be 
interpreted in three ways( 1 ) as representing the natural elements, ( 2 ) as 
representing the deities, and (3) as representing the Absolute God. The 
ultimate object of this religion is to offer prayers to the Absolute manifesting 
itself in Nature. So there is every reason to hold that the Hymns stand 
primarily for the Abwlute. 

In the opinion of the Vedic Aryas a religion having the Absolute as its 
ultimate object was a necessity. From the beginning, yearning for Mukti 
(emancipation) has been peculiar to Indian thought, religious or philosophical. 
The main object of the prayer to a God is well expressed in the Hymns to 
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Soma 9-113-7. “Where there is freedom and delight, there make me 
immortal. Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure 
reside, where the desires of our desire are attained, there make me immortal.’’ 

This yearning for immortality is what is called ‘ the desire for Mukti ’ 
{Mumuk?d) in the later thou^t. If the religion of the Vedas were confined 
to Nature-deities, then the desire for immortality would have no ground 
at all. A Nature God who has to deal with only an aspect of Nature cannot 
make a man’s soul immortal. To make it immortal is rather the work of 
the God Absolute, who is immanent in all and therefore in the soul of man. 

With the idea of the Absolute as the source of all and therefore of even 
insignificant activities of the world, the prayer for ordinary things, things 
like food, family, cattle, etc., is quite relevant. It is nothing but the expression 
of the complete dependence of man on the Absolute. Or consistently with 
the idea of Mukti the significance of the prayer may be the desire to have 
only that food, family or cattle which conduces to the spiritual good of the 
individual. 

The fact that monotheism and monism are not ^ 

teaching is illustrated in the passages which reprwent the Absolute as ^e 
very principle of the soul of man. We may explain this by ^o he 

nassages already quoted in another connection. A worshipper entert^ 
rS wto regard to the existence of Indra. Then replug frorti 

wiS thrsoul o^the poet himself by saying ” Hera I am O worshiper 
- Tn mierht T ^iurnass all things. Another worshipper 

vision occurs and h ^s Indra or Varuna which is the 

passages the unity of all j„jra and Varuna stand for 

„.n.e of .h. from 

merodmtte. then tow can they/omovoM^^ ^ ^ 

Within the ’ ^ the^ whole world including even the human 

soul., Here we clwr y h ^ indweUing force in all (monism), 

maker of ugie world Monotheism and monism are one. 

So God is the soul ofNature religion is quite opposed 
This is th®. religion is through and through 

Si^Xnt. rjeni is "ood is the »>«r« and Ota indweding pnocple 
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The Hymns give this God some other names also, such as Prajdpali, 
Brhaspati, Brahmanaspati. etc. In the so-called monistic passage He is 
n^aUsed to be one. the real of the reals and the Absolute through and through. 
He is the unity of the universe and the universe is his expression. Without 
Him the universe does not exist. He transforms Himself with His various 
limbs into the various aspects of the universe. The Viivakarma Sukta 
shows how He is the origin of all that is. The Nasadiya Sukta makes Him 
the source of what is and what is not. The Purusa Sukta explains how He 
is not only the one spiritual principle of all, but also much more than the 
universe. He is both immanent and transcendent. We are all in Him 
and of Him, and to realise Him in all is the aim of our life. And this is the 
central teaching of the Hymns. 
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ive rise to a complex entity. In the continuation of the 
hanging process, there is more of mixing and more corn- 
lex entities appear. It is only to the second and the 
bird aspects of change, namely, the change consisting m 
he appearance of the complex from the simple and of the 
Dore complex from the less complex that the term evolu- 

ion in its modern sense can be applied. 

■3. To prepare the ground forour study of compaiative 
mportance,. I may very brielly .indicate the Saiikhya 
josition in its main aspects. 

To start with, Sankhya points to the complex and 
iiverse behaviours and dispositions of both organisms and 
tiaterialobjects. He observes three aspects in an entity 
T) that which exhibits the characters of illumination 
md lightness; (2) that which exhibits the character, of 
activity and strain; and f3) that winch ^ 

characters of dulness, heaviness and darkness. Ho calls 
iho first satoa, the second rajas and the third tamos. t 
applies this idea to the whole world and reduces it to the 
three factors. Ho explains the complexity or diversity of 
the objects by the complex and diverse mixing of the three 
factors with one another. Perhaps to indicate the mixing 
character of the three factors, he calls them gttlias. 

Satva, rajas and tamos,in one word praknU is the 
matterfrom which the complex entities appear. In account- 
mir for the relation between prakritiand the products evolv¬ 
ing from her. he points to the fact that a particular product, 
say oil, comes only from a particular matter, say oil seed, 
and from no other matter, say sand, and concludes on the 
basis,nf this idea that the product is implicitly present in 
the matter ont of which it is produced. .He applies tins 
idea to prakriti and her products and holds that all products 
are latent in her. To signify this he calls her avyakta, 
the latent product. What is latent becomes patent owmg 
to the operation of other conditions, such as the operation 
of a machine in the case of oil. To present this idea he 
calls bis position Satkarya v^a-the existent-produet- 



The introduction of the idea of the operation of 
other conditions as causing change in a matter into 
another entity, may give us the notion that change itself 
is freshly introduced to matter which is,, without such 
introduction, motionless. Sankhya warns us against any 
such notion. Ho makes his position clear by setting a 
limit to such operation. If prakyiti were really changeless, 
then no condition can introduce change into it. The fact 
that prakriti is the matter of all is meaningless, unless 
change is taken to he her very essence. If so, she must be 
changing, even in the absence of the operation of other 
conditions. Such disposition is exhibited in her state of 
oquilibiTum. But lier change into a state where her equili¬ 
brium is disturbed must be the result of the operation of a 
condition external to it. Though change is prakriti herself, 
her change in complex directions requires the operation 
of something external. 

Which is the external principle which would operate 
on her equilibrium? A relevant answer would be that 
which is opposed to her. She is change and consists of 
three factors. So, that which is opposed to her must be 
devoid of change and factors. As the ground of all that 
is material she is material. Therefore the opposite one 
must be spiritual. To imply these ideas, the other principle 
is given the name -piiriisha. So far the position is that 
purusha, the spirit, disturbs prakriti in her equilibrium and 
the result is her change into diverse forms. 

In saying that purusha disturbs prakriti are we attri¬ 
buting a change of mode in him ? No, to attribute any 
change to him is inconsistent with the original pusition 
that purusha is changeless. If he does not change how 
can he disturb prakriti ? Sankhya adopts a device to meet 
this difficulty. He holds that it is not actually purusha 
that disturbs prakriti; but it is his presence. Purusha is 
ever passive. In the presence of purusha prakriti is dis¬ 
turbed in her equilibrium, her constituents mix with one 
another, and consequently there is the appearance of 
complex entities. . . 








la this activity of prakriti consisting in new change 
purposeless ? No, says Saukhya. Purposeless activity is 
chartless. If all that is is really purposeless, then a living 
being’s enjoying the facts of its experience whould be 
meaningless and in fact there would be no enjoyment 
at all. All conscious activity is conditioned by some 
purpose cousisting' in at least obtaining casual satisfaction. 
Enjoyment is not consistent with a material thing as 
prakriti. It necessarily points to a spiritual entity to 
which it can be attributed. 

Enjoyment is an expression of change. Purusha.is 
changeless. Without anenjoyer enjoyment is impossible. 
From this it follows that enjoyment is the result of prakriti’s 
disposition under the influence of purusha’s presence. 
Purusha is thus ultimately the passive source of enjoyment. 
On the basis of this idea, it is possible to hold, though ina 
very restricted sense, that the new change in the prakriti 
has a purpose and the purpose is no other than the enjoy¬ 
ment of purusha. 

The actual enjoyer is, in a sense, a product of prakriti 
and purusha. To say that ho is a product of both is to 
hold that both are confused in him. His essence consists 
in attributing the character of purusha to prakriti aud the 
chai-acter of prakriti to purusha. So enjoyment consists 
in the confusion of both. Sankhya calls this confusion 
avivekakhyiti —nondiscrimination between prakriti aud 
purusha. ' 

The fact that nondiscrimination is responsible for 
enjoyment necessarily leads to the idea that discrimination 
between prakriti and purusha brings about the cessation 
of prakriti’s change into new forms. Discrimination is 
csMei viveka-khyati. It results in keeping prakriti and 
purusha aloof each from the other. With the attainment 
of aloofness, prakriti is prakriti and purusha is purusha. 
Bach has nothing to do with the other. It may be 
remembered that purusha is ever aloof, because he is ever 
passive. Just as he is said to have enjoyment from the 
standpoint of prakriti’s disposition, he is said to have 




aloofness from the same point of view. So there is much 
propriety in holding that it is prakriti that has enjoyment 
and aloofnesi?. Sankhya recognises this. He talks of 
them as belonging to purusha only from the point of view 
that the new change in prakriti is finally traced to purusha 
through his presence. His names for enjoyment and 
aloofness .are respectively bhoga and apavarga. He says 
that prakriti cluanges for the attainment of purusha’s b]ma 
and apavarga. 

The Sankhya idea of prakriti’s evolution in the form 
of the world is based on two fundamental ideas—(1) If 
an entity has diverse dispositions, then there must be the 
corresponding dispositions in the matter out of which it 
comes. If an entity consists in satva, rajas &od tamas 
then the matter from which it comes must consist in the 
same factors. The idea is that a complex entity cannot 
come out of a simple entity. If prakriti consists of only 
one factor, then the resultant product cannot exhibit 
diverse characters. If prakriti constitutes of different 
factors, then only the mixing together of the factors may 
give rise to complex entities. We have also noted that 
the complexity of the new entities is already implicit in 
their matter. And (2) If the appearance of the com¬ 
plex things is due to the complex intermixing of the 
original constituents, then there is the need for the 
interference of an external principle. Such need is more 
felt with reference to the appearance of conscious activi¬ 
ties in prakrUi which is by itself insensient. So, unless 
there is the influence of spirit, there can appear nothing 
that has spiritual value. 

What is the nature of the process of evolution? 
The Sankhya works simply enumerate the stages of the 
coui-se of evolution. Why there are those stages only in a 
particular order is not explicitly answered. Yet on the 
strength of certain expressions,* it seems to me that it is 
possible to account for the order of the stages. The 

* Fao/iojpaft.—Vrittau satyam Buddhau tamObhibhavfi sati yrth 

satva aamudekab safi adliyavasayab-buddhi. 

















ohai-acters of the constituents of prakriti themselves give 
us a clue to the nature of the process of evolution. Of 
the three factors, satva being of the character of illumi¬ 
nation must respond more readily to the presence of 
spirit. So the intermixing of the factors at the first stage 
must be characterised by more of satva. With this idea 
Sankhya holds that the first entity that evolves is the 
principle of life and intellect. To indicate this idea he 
^lls this entity UMH. In the further intermixing, 
rajas has a chance to be more dominant. The entity that 
results is given the name ahamkara. It evolves from 
buddhi. At this stage in giving a chance to the domma- 
tion of tamas, Sankhya distinguishes between two aspects 
of ahamkara-(l) Abamkara th.at is further determined 
by satva \ and (2) Ahamkara that is determined by more 
of tamos. 

The resultants of the former aspect are the eleven 
sense organs. And the resultants of the latter aspect are 
the essences of the five bhutas called tanviutras. b rom 
these essences the five gross elements appear. So far, the 
process is characterised by a definite order. The entities 
that determine this order are given the name tattoos. 
The further changes have no definite order. They are 
only products that are gi’oss and sensible and they are 
not tattoos as they are not different from earth, etc. 

The tattvas are most manifest in the human organism. 
Each organism has its own experience. On the basis 
of this fact, Sankhya deduces that each organism belongs 
to a particular purusha. This means that purushas are 
many. 

Though purushas are many, they are distinguished by 
the same characte r, the chai-aoter of spirituality. This 
This indicates the satra character of buddhi. To identity adhya- 
vasaya witli it suggests the fact that it readily responds to the 
presence of purusha. 

matto nanyOtradbi kritafi Saktab khalvahamatra...yo 

abhimanab sail asadharanavyaparatvat ahamkarab- This is 
the expression of the pravartaka character of rajas. Ho 
holds that buddhyadi is revealed by aptavachana. 


means that experience in all organisms must be similar. 
But it is not the case. What is it due to? To answer 
this, Sankhya has recourse to another principle, the 
principle of karma. Each purusha has his own karma. 
For this reason he has experience peculiar to him. What 
is the difference in karma due to? Sankhya does not 
recognise the propriety of this question at all. He holds 
that the process of evolution is timeless. Time is only a 
fiction. The notion of it is due to the observation of the 
succession of change. Question about the origin of karma 
presupposes the reality of time. Therefore it is irrelevant. 
Our tracing the process of evolution to prakriti and purusha 
has pnly logical importance, not the temporal. 

Though prakriti’s evolution in the case of each 
purusha is different, we talk of a common world, because 
such a world is made possible by the karma common to 
many or all purushas. With the attainment of discrimi¬ 
nation in the case of a purusha, prakriti ceases to evolve 
for him. Yet her activity continues for the sake of the 
bhoga and apavarga of other purushas. 

So far the Sankhya position with regard to the 
doctrine of evolution is briefly indicated. The principal 
ideas that form the basis of his treatment are the following: 
(1) The process of evolution points to two ultimate 
principles, the material and the spiritual and change must 
be the essence of the material. (2) The original matter 
must be diveree. (3) The whole process of evolution must 
be implicitly present in the original matter. (4) The 
process of evolution must necessarily involve purpose. 
(6) There must be a determining principle of the process 
such as karma. (’6) The process of evolution must bo 
timeless. 

n. 

We may now compare the Sankhya position with the 
modern ideas. The history of modem thought presents 
several theories of evolution. Three stages in it may be 
distinguished: 













a) At the first stage scientists and philosophers 
after the Greek atomists favoured a machanistio view of 
the world. They made matter the ultimate pn^iple o 
all including life. To this class belong Galileo, Newton, 
Descartes and others. They made no distinction between 
living and non-living matter. They explained the appaient 
diSerences of the qualities and behaviours of things by the 
differences in degree of complication in the numbers and 
configurations of material particles in motion that cousti- 
tute living organisms. Against their views we may note 
that they have very little to be compared with Sankbya. 
Sankhya is very definite that the mechanistic view does 
not explain the appearance of the world consisting in the 
distinction between living and non-living matter and 
spiritual and non-spiritual values. 

The next stage consists in entertaining a biological 
view of evolution. After Heracitus with his view ‘All 
things flow ’ Laraark and Darwin subordinated everything 
in the world to evolution. Lamark pointed out that the 
process of striving and the consequent modification of 
organs has been going on in all domains of life and the 
results of the process have been inherited by the species. 
Darwin pointed to the fact that breeders selected the 
qualities which they wanted and they interbred those 
individuals that had these qualities and thus developed 
new species. He applied this idea to nature and held that 
in her natural selection in the struggle for existence takes 
the place of the breeder. The position was subsequently 
followed by detailed discussions with regard to organic 
transformation and the question of inheritance. Against 
this position we may note the following points. The 
whole position is only concerned with showing the manner 
of evolution. The best that can be said in favour of this 
position is that natural selection operates on chance 
variations that take place in the ‘Genes’ and their 
combinations. But this leaves no scope for the ascent 
through modification of use and disuse of the parental 
organs. The word chance is only a name of ignorance, 
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Subsequently it was realised that the notions of 
evolution so far are only the expressions of machanistic 
view of life and that the maohanical rearrangement of 
material particles does not offer a satisfactory account of 
the appeai-ance of novelties, new qualities, relations, new 
powers and behaviouj's and new levels of existence in the 
process of evolution. Fresh theories were propounded 
under the head emergent evolution. Margan, S- Alexander 
and others are the formulatoi's of new theories. 

Margan starts his scheme of evolution with electro¬ 
magnetic energies. He denies that the higher forms are 
present either implicitly or explicitly in the earlier stages 
of the process. Yet all the higher forms emerge from the 
lower simpler individuals. He holds that within ourselves 
the activity existent at a higher level is caused by the 
urgeof the ideal. He says that it is to acknowledge a really 
existent ideal independent of emergent ideas. 

Against this position we may note the following: 
To hold that the higher is not implicit in the lower is to 
take away all necessary relation between the two. In this 
case anything may emerge from anything. The spirit of 
the conception of the urge of the ideal as causing the 
higher emergent is not consistent with the idea of emer¬ 
gent evolution, because it means that before the realisation 
of the ideal there it is as an implicit fact. So his 
conclusion that there is a really existent ideal is unwar¬ 
ranted. 

S. Alexander starts his scheme of evolution from space- 
time. Space-time is the matrix or the stuff of reality. 
Everything that has an emperical existence is a specific 
configuration, contour or complication of space-time. 
Every new level emerges from a complication which is a new 
simplification of the level next below it. The relation 
between these two levels resembles that between body and 
mind. The higher emergent is based on a complexity of 
the lower existants. Thus life is a complex of material 
bodies and minds of living ones. At each stage of quality 
the complexity gathers itself together and is expressed in 
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a new simplicity and becomes the starting point for fresh 
advances. 

In the process of evolution matter is the first emergent, 
life is the next and mind the last. The process is self- 
sufficient and there is no perfect energising source. The 
nisus the straining or labouring of space-time does it. It 
is God. For any level of existence the next higher 
emperical quality is the deity. To creatures upon the 
level of life mind is deity. Wc, men, have attained 
the level of mind and for us deity is, we can but say, deity. 
God is infinite actual god, only in the sense of straining 
towards deity. As being the whole universe he is creative. 
But his distinct character of deity is created. Space-time 
IS the creator and he is_onIy a creature. 

(2) Against this position we may make the follow¬ 
ing remarks. It is not possible to understand how the 
simple sp.ace-timc can by itself give rise to the rich varict}' 
of the universe. If every new thing is emergent, then the 
idea of ascent is not explained. The sudden appearance 
of mind in the process of evolution is left without any 
basis. If it has any spiritual basis, then space-time can¬ 
not be the basis of all and matter cannot be the firet 
emergent. If an external energising source is denied, then 
the source must be attributed to space-time. In this case 
how the dead or inert space-time has the energising power 
is not explained. Finally the whole process of evolution 
is without any purpose to fulfil. The whole position is 
only a restatement of the mechanistic view with the 
addition of the possibility of disorder. 

(3) The Sankhya position is free from many of the 
difficulties found in the'inodern theories. His praWtiand 
purusha ,as the ultimate origin make the account of liv ing 
and the non-living things possible. His conception of 
prakriti as ever active presents an energising source of 
evolution. His idea of prakriti as satva, rajas and tamas 
makes variation in the process of evolution possible. His 
theory that the product is implicit in its matter makes 
ascent possible, His position that prakriti in evolqtiou 




h»s a deflnue end to fulfil, gi,,, » meaning to the evolu- 
t.ona.7 process and n.ata life worth living. KaZ “s 
oto mining the ooiirse of evolution leaves no room for 

ooioiirrh';! gives 

his conception of karma, active prakriti and 

l^urden o1 

explaining the beginning of the process. 

From our comparative study, we learn that we inav 
moie successfully carry on our investigations into the 
natuie of evolution by making use of at least the spirit of 
Saukhya speculations. Another point may be uLd in 

lav mention it in a dogmatic 

way. The present treatment does by no means imply that 
the position of Sankhya is final. No doubt, ithas influenced 
the subsequent Indian thinkers in many directions. Its 
pssive purusha may in a sense be said to have laid the 
foundation for the conception of Nirguna Brahman in 
Advaita Its Satkaryavada has much influence on the 
Visishtadvaita view of the world. Its implied distinction 
between the implicit^d^^e explicit has given rise to the 
Sadasatkaryavadain^S^. Though the later thinkers 
improved on many aspects of Sankhya, they have ulti¬ 
mately retained the spirit of the same in different 
directions. 
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of the terms atman and anatman into consideration. In 
popular parlance we accept certain things as denoted by 
these terms; from the point of view of non-Advaitic Indian 
thinkers we accept certain other things as denoted by them 
and from the Advaiia point of view we get quite other 
things as understood by the terms. 

From the common sense point of view, dtvtan stands 
for the aggregation of the various bodily elements beginning 
TOth the bodily limbs and ending with the caitanya part of 
it; and anatman stands for the inanimate objects like stone, 
etc. In these senses there is not complete opposition be¬ 
tween atman and anatman, because the bodily limbs, etc., 
which ought to come under anatman form a part of 
atman. Nor does Vedanta hold superposition of them in 
this sense. 

Thinkers like Prabhakara hold that atman is the sub¬ 
stratum of knowing, doing and enjoying (pramdtrtva, kar- 
trtva and bhdktrtva), and that anatman is that which 
is not atman. In these senses both atman and andt- 
man are inert according to Veddnta. It is obvious that 
andtman is inert. According to Veddnta the thing that 
is the substratum of knowing, etc., is also inert: such a 
thing is called ahankdra in Veddnta and the same is called 
dtman by Prabhdkara. Thus, so far as the facts are 
concerned, there can be no opposition between dtman and 
andtman. The same consideration shows that either cannot 
be superposed on the other, since both are of the same 
nature. 

According to Veddnta, dtman is partless caitanya and 
the other things antahkarana, body, etc., are andtman. Of 
these andtman is denoted by “ you » .{yumat). It is not 
from the point of usage that andtman is described like this. 
As it is already stated, the body, etc., come under andtman. 
Ordmarily they are not described as being denoted by “ you.” 
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A person does not address his own body, etc., in the second 
person. But they are described as “you’ in Aduoito techn 
Lity. Accordingly “you” 

known by cit {cidavabhdsya). Since every thing that is other 

5 ^:: an ->> 

including body, etc., can be termed you. But ^ 

self-evident and therefore it cannot be denoted by I 
(asmat). These considerations clearly show that the first 

Uument against superposition-that dtman an<i ««a " 

man cannot be superposed on each other ^ 

respectively denoted by asmat and yusmal which are opposed 
to Lch other-is wrong since there are no such Ihmgs as are 
denoted by omot and ymmat. 

Criticism of This Position. 

Atman may be self-evident, but yet it is something that 
can be spoken of. If something can be spoken of, then it 
must at least be indicated by some name if not denoted by 
it In the present case, we may regard it as indicated by 
“ I ” (asmat) since no other term is suitable for it. If so, 
the opposition between asmat and yupnat remains the 
same, and tliis makes the superposition of atman and 

andtman impossible. , 

It is not merely the opposition between cumof and 
yusmat that renders the superposition impossible, bu the 
opposition between dtman and anatman in tbemsdvto. 
Athnan is the subject {visayi) and anatman object (^1?ay )■ 
So one must be opposed to the other, just as the perceiving 
eye and the perceived colour are. Just as eye and colour 
cLot be superposed on each other, end 

cannot be, likewise. 

So far we have stated that dtman and anatman are 
opposed to each other. Of these entities atman is cit and 
Ztman is given by cit. So the opposition between these 
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two cannot be as commonly understood. Ordinarily, by 
opposition between two things we mean that one of them 
destroys or excludes the other. Neither of these concep¬ 
tions holds good in the case of the opposition between alman 
and anatman. So we have to understand the term opposi¬ 
tion in this case in a special sense. To say that alman and 
analman are opposed to each other simply means that one 
cannot be the other. This meaning is not peculiar to the 
opposition between alman and anatman. For instance, a 
positive entity cannot be a negative entity, and so we regard 
them as opposed to each other. 

Consistently with the above considerations the form of 
the main argument against superposition is this : alman and 
anatman cannot be superposed on each other, because one 
cannot be the other; for example, of the two entities, light 
and darkness, one cannot be the other and therefore one 
cannot be superposed on the other. 

We cannot explain the opposition between light and 
darkness in the ordinary sense of the term. We know that 
in a room where there is weak light, both light and dark¬ 
ness are observed together. This clearly shows that light 
and darkness are opposed to each other not in the sense 
that the former destroys the latter, nor in the sense that the 
former does not give room for the latter. If either of these 
were the true sense, there ought not to have been darkness 
m the room. So we have to understand by the opposition 
between the two, that one cannot be the other. 

Thinkers like Naiyayikas and Prdbhdkaras hold that 
darkness is only a negation. If their conception is true, then 
we cannot prove the opposition between dlman and andlman 
by the example of light and darkness. For dlman and 
analman are not negative entities, but in the example light 
IS a non-negative entity and darkness a negative one. It is 
quite natural that there should be opposition between the 
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latter two. But this by no means proves any opposition 
I between the former two since they are positive entities. So if 
we have to make use of light and darkness as examples, we 
; have to show that both of them are positive. 

■ Naiyayikas hold that darkness is the negation of light, 

; and Prdbhdkaras that it is the negation of the apprehension 

of colour. Both these conceptions are wrong. A negative 
> entity does not admit of quantitative difference. It is always 

! a positive entity that can have quantitative change. We do 

observe darkness both as increasing and as decreasing. So 
it must be a positive entity. Moreover, darkness has the 
blue colour. It is only a substance, i.e., a positive entity, 

■ that can have the qualities like colour. This also shows 
that darkness is a positive entity. 

’ It might be said against this conclusion :—If darkness 

I were a positive entity, then it ought not to be observed in a 
; place where there is a powerful light. But this is not the 

■ case. We do observe darkness if we close our eyes even in 
I a place where there is a very powerful light. In a lighted 

room we see the light through our eyes. When we dose 
] our eyes we only see the negation of light, and we call this 
negation darkness. This clearly shows that darkness is a 
• negative entity. 

In reply to this objection we may consider the case as 
follows:—It is true that in a lighted room there can be no 
darkness; and that when we shut our eye lids, we do s^ 
darkness. But what we see is not the darkness that is m 
the room, but it is the darkness that is endosed within 
the eye lids. Eye can see darkness within the lids, just as 
ear can hear the sound within, when it is shut. It might be 
asked why the eye does not see other things, for instance, an 
ointment applied to the lids. But this is not reasonable. We 
have to admit a distinction between the apprehension of dark¬ 
ness and that of other things. The apprehension of the 
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things other than darkness requires the help of light. 
Without light these things cannot be seen at all. But the 
case of the apprehension of darkness is quite different. It 
requires no help from light. It is not merely this. The 
apprehension of darkness takes place only when there is no 
light. When we shut our eyes there is no light within the 
eye lids and therefore we do not see any thing but darkness. 

So far we have proved that darkness is a positive 
entity. Naiyayikas might still say against this conclusion 
as follows:—Things are produced in a definite order. The 
origin of effects are the pardmdnus (atoms). In producing 
an effect, every two of them form a group and this is called 
dvyanuka (twin); and next, three of such twins form a group 
and this is called tryanuka; and next such tryanwfeoj com¬ 
bining along with other Iryanukas become still bigger and 
bigger in size and, finally there is produced an effect such as 
a jar. This is the order of production of all the substances 
that are effects. If darkness were a substance that is pro¬ 
duced, it must also follow the same order when it is produced. 
But this is not the case at all. Supposing that the light in 
a room is suddenly removed, we observe total darkness 
immediately. Granting that darkness is a substance, we 
have to regard the darkness that appears in the room 
suddenly, as something that is produced. Obviously, the 
production of darkness does not follow any definite order. 
If it were to follow any such order it wouid not have ap¬ 
peared all at once. The fact that it appears suddenly 
proves that it is not a positive entity that is produced. ‘ 

In reply to these considerations of Naiyayikas we may 
note these points According to Advaita all effects are 
superposed on caiianya. There is nothing that is really 
produced. The cause of all production is nescience. So all 
effects are the various forms of nescience. The same 
nescience now appears as A, now as B, some other time as C, 


nd so on. The evolution of nescience into various effects 
oes not presuppose any definite order. An effect may appear 
[owly, and some other effect aU of a sudden. To get a jar 
ut of clay may be a slow process; but the appearance of 
arkness after the removal of light may be immediate. Thus 
tie immediate appearance of an effect does not stand in the 
;ay of its being a positive substance. 

Further, Nyaya may still persist in denying that dark¬ 
less is a positive entity. The qualities colour and touch 
aways go hand in hand. If some substance possesses 
•olour, then it must also possess touch. We may state the 
iame thing in another form that if something is devoid of 
•ouch, it must also be devoid of colour. As an instance, we 
may take space. Space has no touch, nor has it colour. In 
the same way we may argue that darkness h^ no colour 
because it has no touch. This invalidates the argument 
that darkness is a substance because it has colour. 

In criticising the Nyaya position we have to note t^t 
the argument on the analogy of space is not sound. To 
show that it is not correct we may employ a similar argu¬ 
ment on the analogy of the air. We know that air is devmd 
of colour, but yet it possesses touch. If touch can be fo 
in a substance that is devoid of colour, there is 
why we should not hold that colour can be found in a 
substance that is devoid of touch. Thus the Nyaya argu¬ 
ment on the analogy of space is not conclusive. 

Further, the argument that darkness 
it has no touch is contradicted by the perception o the dark 
colour in darkness. Nyaya may try to remove tbe contea 
diction of perception by explaining the ^ 

colour as due to the perceiver’s It 

negation of light when it is perceived. But, in ^ 
explanation, the Nyaya argument is not sound 9^ P^ 
ous counter-argument based on the analogy of the air, attack 
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ed the Nyaya argument only indirectly. There our whole j 
argument was that there can be colour without touch because ^ 
there can be touch without colour. We may now advance 
an argument that attacks the Nyaya argument directly. 
Smoke has colour but not touch. In the same way darkness 1 
may have colour without touch. It is possible for Nyaya 
to hold that the touch in smoke is not manifest thereby j 
implying that it is there. This supposition in no way makes j 

the Nyaya position better. If such suppositions have any ' 

value, it is equally possible to suppose that darkness also 
has touch but it is not manifest. ‘ ' 

All these considerations clearly show that there is no l 
difficulty in holding that darkness is a positive entity. 

Against this conclusion Nyaya might still contend that 
to hold that darkness is the negation of light is equally sound; i 

at the same time exjjlaining the increase or decrease of dark- ! 

ness as being due to the weaker or stronger light placed in the ' 

same place. We may criticise this conception as follows:— ' 

If darkness is the negation of light, then it must either '■ 
be the negation of light as such or of a particular light or | 

of all lights. Granting that it is either of the former two, we i; 

have to determine whether it is the negation that precedes 
light or that is different from light or that follows light. ; 

None of these senses can be correct. To a place where there \ 

is clear sunlight, we may introduce a candle and then j 

remove it; but we do not observe any darkness either before i 

or after the introduction of the candle, nor does the absence \ 

of other lights make the appearance of darkness possible in i 

that place. The conception that darkness is the negation of 
all light also does not hold good. If darkness were the 
nega tion of all light, then it can never be removed. In this 
' Throughout this discussion the arguments on analogy are admitted ' 
just to meet the NySya arguments which employ analogies to prove the 
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ise to remove darkness is to introduce all light of which 
: is the negation. However we may try, we can only bring 
a a few lights to a place and it is impossible to bring ail 
ights at the same time to the same place. All these con- 
ideralions clearly show that darkness can never be the 

legation of light. . , 

Nor can darkness be the negation of the apprehension of 
'olour. For, sometimes we do apprehend both darknMS and 
-olour simultaneously. For instance, we may take the 
:ase when we see darkness within the walls of a room and 
without the colour of the walls. If darkn^s were the 
negation of the apprehension of colour, it ought not to have 
beL apprehended at the time when the colour is appre¬ 
hended. Therefore we may conclude that darkness is not a 

^ The foregoing discussion shows that the opposition 
between light and darkness simply means that one cannot 
be the other ; similar is the opposition between al'man and 
amiman, and this opposition determines that they cannot 
be superposed on each other. It may be said against 

this conclusion as follows:-The fact that silver is super¬ 
posed on a sheU is well known. It is also quite obvious 
that a shell cannot be silver and silver cannot be a sheU. 
Yet silver is superposed on a shell. In the same way w y 
can we not hold that alman and anatman can be superposed 
on each other, though there is opposition between them? 

In reply to this we may note that there is no opposition 
between a shell and silver. In the illusion “ This is silver, 
‘•this” means shell and “silver” silver. There is no opp.osi- 
tionbetween “this” and “silver.” This can be known when 
areal silver is grasped as “ This is silver. Thecase^ 
deman and andlman is not like this. Atinan is cit and there¬ 
fore it is only the subject; and andlman is of the opposite 
it is only an object. If there is any 
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thing that has the character of both atman and anaiman, 1 
then that thing must be both subject and object at the same 
time. This is contradiction in terms. The same thing 
cannot at the same time be both subject and object. The 
subject is always the subject and never the object and the > 
object is always tlie object and never the subject. We 
might say that the thing that is the subject by nature 
becomes the object owing to external conditions. But this 
does not hold good in case of atman. Atman is partless 
and it cannot be externally conditioned. Nor can it evolve 
into the object for the same reason. In fact, nothing 
that is partless can evolve into or take the form of a 
tiling that is of opposite character. Space is partless ; so 
it does not evolve or take the form of a thing that has parts. 
Similar consideration applies to the case of andtman. By 
nature it is of the character of object. It is acit (non-ctV). ■ 
So it cannot be cit. Nor can it be cit owing to external 
conditions; for to think of acit becoming cit is contradiction 
in thought. Acit evolves into acit. Clay evolves into pot. 1 
Pot is acit because clay is acit. Nor can acit be regarded as 
cit, because it gives room for cit ; for by nature cit is omni- - 
present and to think of it as being given room afresh is 
contradiction in terms. So, in no case does acit become cit. 
They are of opposite characters and therefore one cannot be 
superposed on the other. , 

It might be said in favour of superimposition as i 
follows. Atman and andtman need not be superimposed ! 
on each other as they are. Yet the properties of dtman 1 
may be superimposed on andtman. Bliss, (_dnanda) realisa- ) 
tion of object (visaydnubhava) and eternality (nityatva) 
are the properties of dtman.^ The superimposition o f 

Of cour.^, Advaita docs not regard ananda, etc., as properties. 

They are atman itself. Yet these properties conditioned by anlahkarana 
appear as different from one another. 
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these properties on andtman does not presuppose the 
superimposition of dtman which is the substratum of the 
properties. There are cases where only the properties are 
superposed and not the substratum. When the sphaltka 
(crystal) is by the side of a red flower, it appears as 
having the red colour. Here only the redness of the flower 
is superposed on the stone and not the flower. The same 
may be the consideration in the present case also. 

This also does not hold good. There cannot be the 

superposition of the properties without that of the substra¬ 
tum. It is not only the redness that is superposed on the 
stone but the flower also. The flower is reflected in the stone 
and so is the redness. So the properties of dtman cannot 
be superposed on andtman without dtman being super¬ 
imposed. . 

When the things cannot be superimposed, their appre¬ 
hensions also cannot be superposed on each other. The 
superposition of one apprehension on the other presupposes 
that of the respective objects on each other. Thus there can 
neither be the superimposition of things nor of the apprehen¬ 
sions of them— arthadhydsd and jndnddkydsa respectively. 

So far we have stated the difficulties in holding the 
superposition of dtman and andtman. These difficulties are 
framed in accordance with the teaching of Advaita itself. 
So they try to show the seeming internal discrepancy in the 
Advaita teaching just to give room for their evaluation. 
By going through these and the following pages the reader 
understands clearly not only the position of Advaita regard¬ 
ing the various problems connected with the question of 
superimposition, but also the nature and the place of super- 
imposition in Advaita. It is for this double benefit that 
Advaita works employ this device in discussing the problem 
of superimposition. Without this plan we have very little 
chance of knowing these details. 
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Evaluation of the DifSoulties, and the Plaoe of 
Superimposition- 

The considerations against superimposition merely 
show that it is not real. This means that it is merely an 
appearance Qmithyd: avirvacya). We cannot deny super¬ 
imposition because it is not supported by reason. The 
probable considerations that would be further advanced in 
support of the denial of superimposition are as follows:— 
Superimposition presupposes the similarity of the thing that 
is superposed to the thing on which it is superposed. Silver 
is superposed on a shell because both are similar in so far as 
both glitter. A serpent is superposed on a rope because both 
are similar in so far as their posture is similar. The 
case of the superimposition of dlman and andtmav is not 
similar. Atman is propertyless (nirguna) and partless 
{niravayava). It cannot be similar to any other thing; and 
therefore it cannot be superposed on any other thing. Of 
course all cases of superposition do not require that the 
thing that is superposed should be similar to that on which 
it is superposed. Red flower is not similar to the sphaiika, 
yet the former is superposed on the latter in “ This is red ” 
where “this” refers to sphaiika. In the same way to consider 
that dtman is superposed on andtman is wrong. The 
superposition of redness on spkatika is a peculiar kind of 
superposition. The redness appears in sphaiika because 
the red flower is reflected on it. So the flower conditions the 
redness that appears in the sphaiika. If we remove the 
flower from the side of sphaiika, the latter no longer 
appears as red. So we may regard this superposition as 
conditioned (sopddhika). It is only in such cases of super¬ 
position that are conditioned, the thing superposed need not 
be similar to the thing on which it is superposed. But 
in o^er cases one must be similar to the other. From these 
considerations it follows that dtman and andtman cannot 
be superposed on each other. 
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It might be said against this conclusion as follows: In 
ich cases as “ I do,” etc., doing, etc., are imposed on dlman. 
)oing, etc., belong to ahankdra “ I.” Owing to the closeness 
f ahankdra, dtman appears as the doer, etc. The si^^r- 
mposition of doing, etc., is also conditioned by “ I.” Tins 
oeans that in this case of superposition also ^ there need be 
10 similarity between dlman and ahankdra “ 1.” 

In answer to these considerations, we may note that 
hey do not explain the situation fully. The point at issue is 
hat there cannot be superposition between dlman and anat- 
nan because they are dissimilar. Granting the superimpo- 
iition of doing, etc., on dlman is conditioned, we may hold 
ihat this superposition does not require any similarity between 
dtman and doing, etc. But the superposition of ahankara, 
body, etc., on dtman presupposes that atman must be 
similar to the other things. In the absence of similarity there 
cannot be any such superposition. We have already made i 
clear that dtman is not similar to any other thing. So we 
may tentatively conclude that there is no superposition at ali. 

We may meet this difficulty as follows:—To deny super¬ 
position on the ground that there is no similarity between 
dtman and andtman is wrong and irrelevant with expwience. 
We know that odour is qualityless and partless. Yet we 
can compare one odour with the other as whm we say that tfle 
odour of a serpent is similar to that of the kelakt flower. T e 
comparison simply means that the two odours are simile to 
each other because they are odours. In the same way athnan 
and andtman are things, and as things, they may be similar 

to each other. , , 

Or even regarding dtman as not similar to any other 
thing, we cannot deny superposition. Superposition need not 
presuppose similarity. SheU and yellowness are not sumlar, 
yet the latter is superposed on the form er m Shell is yellow. 

1 This is following the Nyaya teaching guiie gundnongikarSt. 
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The superposition of yellowness on a shell may be due to bili¬ 
ousness of the percipient, etc. Similarly the superposition of 
aiman & anatman, each on the other, may be due to nescience. 

Nescience is not something that is conjectured. It is a 
matter of direct experience that the real nature of aiman, i.e., 
cit and attanda is covered from time immemorial. This 
covering agent is nescience. From this it follows that it is a 
positive entity. So it is not the negation of knowledge. 1 
Since it is given in experience we cannot deny it. If we 
deny nescience, then we will have to deny dtman. 

The superposition of dtman and dnalman is beginning¬ 
less. It consists of attributing to dtman defects like 
action, enjoyment and detachment. I'he superposition of 
enjoyment presupposes that of doing. For the entity that 
does not do, does not enjoy. The superposition of doing 
presupposes that of the defects, attachment, etc. For one 
cannot do if one is devoid of attachment. The superposi¬ 
tion of the relation of defects on dtman presupposes that of 
enjoying. For one can be attached only to that which one 
has enjoyed or which is similar to what one has enjoyed. ; 
Similar considerations apply to the previous superpositions, j 
Thus the whole course of superposition is beginningless as i 
the course of seeds and plants. In the course of superposi- ' 
tion, the preceding ones cause the following. i 

Superposition does not Presuppose that the Thing i 

Superposed must be Beal. ‘ 

The common criticism levelled against the theory of 
superposition is that it forms a vicious circle—the super¬ 
position of the world on dtman presupposes the knowledge 
of it, and the knowledge of it presupposes the superposition; 
for without knowing a thing we cannot superpose it and j 
without superposing it we cannot know it, since we can know 
only that thing which appears. 


The foregoing considerations clearly show that the 
leory of superposition does not give room for any vicious 
ircle, since the knowledge and superposition of the thing 
re explained by different entities. If we hold that the same 
eed and plant are explained by each other, then it is to 
reate a vicious circle. In the same way if we explain 
he same knowledge and superposition each by the other, 
hen it is to create a vicious circle as the same cause 
ind effect cannot be explained by each other. But no 
iuch explanation is entertained regarding the present pro- 
)lem The knowledge of the previous body through the 
:orresponding saviskdra helps the superposition of the pre¬ 
sent body and not the knowledge of the present body. 

The body, etc., are not real. But it does not follow 
that they cannot be superposed. For superposition pre¬ 
supposes only the idea of the thing that is superpos^ 
and^not its reality. This may be illustrated by the shell- 
silver superposition. Here, in this example, silver has 
no reality and the shell is real from the empirical point 
of view Thus the unreal silver is superposed on the 
real shell. In the same way the unreal andtman may be 
superposed on real dtman. In both the cases the idea of the 
things that are superposed cause the superposition All 
superpositions are of this nature. When the two distant 
trees Me mistaken for one, it is not one tree that is super¬ 
posed on the other but it is the superposition of oneness on 
the trees. Here oneness is unreal and it is superposed on 
the real trees. 

The Meaning of Mutual Superposition of Atman and Anatman 
(Itaretaradhyasa). 

So far we know that all that is superposed is unreal. 

From this it follows that pure dtman cannot be superpos^. 

So we must understand by the term dtman occurring in the 
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previous statement “ alman and andlman are superposed 
on each other ” the qualified alman, i.e., the alman that 
is in relation with andlman. Alman as such is real and 
its relation with andlman is unreal and andlman as such 
is unreal (samsargddhydsa and tdddlmyddhydsa). 

It is owing to such superposition we have such ex¬ 
periences as “ I have the body,” “ This body is mine,” 
etc. It is possible to hold that we have got these experiences 
because dUman and body, etc., are just in such relation as 
substance and quality are. The relation between substance 
and quality consists in identity and difference and it is due 
to such relation that there are such experiences as ” the colour 
of the cloth,” etc. In the same way the relation between 
dlman dLod a«at»ia« may consist in identity and difference; 
and owing to this relation there may be the experiences like 
“ I have the body,” etc. 

But such a position is wrong. Alman and andlman are 
quite different from each other. For, of these two entities, 
the former is real and the latter unreal and so they cannot be 
identical. This is why we have to hold that alman is 
superposed on andlman and the latter on the former 
(ilarelarddkydsa). 

In place of the superposition of alman and andlman, 
each on the other, we cannot hold that identity (ekatva) is 
superposed on these entities just as it is done on two distant 
trees. Otherwise all experience must point to the identity of 
alman and andlman. This is not true. Expressions in use 
like my body,” etc., point to the difference between them. 
Iherefore we have to understand the superposition in the 
sense that identity of alman is superposed on andlman and 
vice versa. 

The expressions that point to the difference between 
alman and andlman do not negate superposition as such. 
They do not presuppose a correct understanding of the dif- 
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ference between alman and andlman. The knowledge of 
the difference between alman and andlman can be got only 
through philosophy. So, such expressions are due to the 
superposition of alman and andlman, each on the other, 
(iaddl^nyddhydsa). But what is experienced may be he 
superposition of identity of diman and analman. As the 
result of the former kind of superposition there are experi¬ 
ences like “ my body,” etc., and following the latter kind of 
s^, osWon there L expe,ie„e. like " I ■’ w^eh pole, to 

the identity between body, .-.c., andlman alman. Both 

kinds of superposition are not the same. The foriner kind 
of superposition admits of the usage that joints to both 
identity Ld difference but denies the mutual difference 
(anydnyabhdva)-, and the latter does not give room for the 
usage that points to difference. 

Nescience (Ajnana) is the Material Cause of Superposition. 

So far it is established that superposition is an effec 
positive in character. At this stage one may suppose tha 
Lperimposition is not a fact, because it has no material 
cause. This supposition is not correct. Superposition a 
ways presupposes nescience. We superpose silver on a shell 
Tnly when S-e is the nescience of the shell. From this it 
follows that nescience is the material cause of 

It seems to be possible to explain the appearance and 
disappearance of superposition in quite a different way. 
It is obvious that the knowledge of reality does not gi 
rooln for superposition. If the shell is g-^P^^ ^ 
then silver can never be superposed on it. 
that there will be superposition when there is the absence of 
the knowledge of reality. If this is 

appearance and disappearance of ' 

difficult to determine nescience as the material cause of 
superposition merely on the supposiUon that the appearance 
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and disappearance of superposition gives a clue to its 
cause. j 

In meeting this objection, we have first to make it clear 
how the knowledge of reality gives no room for superposi¬ 
tion. The knowledge of reality may be regarded as an 
obstruction to superposition or as something opposed to I 
superposition. In either case, it gives no room for super¬ 
position. Let us examine the view that the knowledge of - 
reality is an obstruction. In doing this let us make the ' 
meaning of obstruction clear. It is a matter of common 
experience to regard something as an obstruction only when 
it opposes the production of an effect when all the causes 
have fully operated. From this it follows that the obstruc- 
tion appears only when there is full operation of the cause, j 
Similarly the knowledge of reality, the supposed obstruction ! 
to superposition also ought to appear when the causes of ; 
superposition have fully operated. This is not the case at j 
all. Defects of the sense organ, etc., are the causes of super- : 
position. We superpose silver on a shell only when the eye i 
is defective and therefore cannot give the correct apprehen¬ 
sion of the shell. If the knowledge of reality is to be an 
obstruction, it must appear only when there are the causes 
of superposition like the defect of the sense-organ, etc. But 
this is contradiction in terms. The knowledge of reality 
can only be the result of the activity of a sound sense-organ. 

It can never appear when the sense-organ is defective. 
From this it follows that there can be the knowledge of ' 
reality only when the defect of sense-organ, etc., the causes 
of superposition are absent. This clearly shows that the 
knowledge of reality can never be an obstruction. So it is i 
irrelevant to take the knowledge of reality into consideration j 
in explaining the appearance and disappearance of super¬ 
position. • ' 

Let us now take the other case that the knowledge of 
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ility is opposed to superposition into’.considerafiou, and 
amine how the thing that is opposed causes the disappear- 
,ce of the effect. We always explain the disappearance of 
L effect by the presence of something that is opposed to it, 
dy when the effect is likely to appear in the absence of the 
)posed thing. This implies that the effect has always a 
.use that is separate from the thing that is opposed, 
pplying the same consideration to the case of superposition 
e are now in a position to say explicitly that superposition, 
le effect in question, has a cause which is separate from 
le knowledge of reality that is opposed to it. Of these 
wo entities, the cause and the thing opposed, with reference 
3 the production of the effect, the cause is more important 
ban the thing that is opposed. Consistently with these 
onsiderations, it is always natural to explain the presence 
tnd the absence of an effect by the presence and the absence 
)f its cause. The presence and the absence of other things 
ire of secondary importance and they do not help us when 
tve are concerned with the production of an effect from its 

'"^^^^From these considerations it follows that it is quite 
correct to hold that the appearance and disappearance of 
superposition pre-suppose those of cause. 
plies that superposition has a cause. We term this cause 

""“wTclnnot consider that the defect of s^nse-organ itself 
is the material cause of superposition. For ^eria 
cause of something does reside in the same place as the 

effect. But superposition and the defect 0 ^ and 

occupy the same place. Superposition resides in an 

the defect lies in the sense-organ ; and therefore the latt 

cannot be the material cause of the former.^- 

-, somelimes it is stated in Advaiia works that the supe^os.tion o 

silver on a shell resides in the shell and the nescience that is the material 
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So far we understand that superposition presupposes a | 
material cause and this cause is nescience. There are some 
considerations against this conclusion. There are two kinds J 
of superpositions—the superposition of knowledge {jnana- 
dhyasa) and the superposition of a thing {arthadhyasa). . 
In connection with the latter, we may accept that the 
material cause is nescience; but in connection with the for- | 
mer, one may regard atman or anlahkarana as the material y 
cause. It is generally accepted by other thinkers that at : 
least either of these is the material cause for knowledge, i 
To say that the superposition of knowledge has atman or 
anlahkarana as its material cause is to deny that nescience 
is the material cause of the whole of superposition. These 
considerations create a difficulty in regarding nescience as : 
the material cause of superposition as such. 

The above considerations are thus met :— Atman is ' 
changeless. So it cannot be the material cause of superposi- j I 
tion. Anlahkarana requires sense-contact,etc., in order to pro- : 
duce knowledge. If it is regarded as the material cause of 
superposition, then the sense-contact, etc., that help antah- ; 
karana must be accounted for. The thing that is superposed ' 
is not real apart from its knowledge. If sense-contact, etc., ! 
are to help anlahkarana, first there must be the object, then it [■ 
must be in contact with the sense, etc., and next there follow j] 
the activities of the anlahkarana. This order is impos- 1 
sible in connection with superposition. There cannot be 'i 
sense-contact, etc., because there is not the object before ‘i 
superposition. It is not the contact of the sense with silver | 
that produces the shell-silver superposition. The sense is | 
in contact with the shell; but owing to other causes there | 

cause of it resides in atman. In all such cases, we have to understand 
that the superposition is really in atma}i and it has only some relation to 
the shell; and in this sense it is stated that the superposition, of silver is 
in the shell. 


jppears the superposition of silver in place of the know- 
dge of the shell. The sense-contact of the shell cannot 
‘regarded as the cause of the superposition of silver, 
or the contact of the shell cannot cause the knowledge 
i silver. Nor can we regard that the same contact helped 
y the samskdra of silver gives rise to the superposition, 
ist as the sense-contact of a person through the samaskdra 
f the experience of the same person at a past time, pro- 
uces recognition “ This is the same man I saw before.” 

^or, this analogy does not hold good in the present case, 
tecognition is true but the superposition is not true. So 
uperposition cannot be explained on the analogy of recog- 
lition. In order to explain that recognition and superposi- 
ion are of different nature, we may draw this difference 
letween them. In recognition we experience that the 
hing perceived is identical with the thing that is given 
through jomfedra. The man that is perceived is identi¬ 
cal with the man that was perceived in the recognition 
"This is the same man as I saw before.” But in superposi¬ 
tion the thing that is perceived is experienced as different 
from the thing that is given through samskdra. The 
shell that is perceived as “this” is experienced as different 
from silver that is given through samskdra in the super¬ 
position: “This is silver.” If this difference is admitted, it 
follows that what appears in superposition is not perceived. 
This is to deny superposition itself. 

One may further explain the situation as follows.—The 
thing that appears in superposition is not real (,mtihya)-, 
and in perceiving such a thing anlahkarana no 

help from sense-organ, just as in the case of dreams It 
is clear that in dream the whole experience is due to ffie 
activities of anlahkarana. So .^Iso in the supe^osition 
“ This is silver,” “ silver ” is given through anlahkarana 
So the absence of the activity of the sense-organ does not 
























THE PROBLEM OF NESCIENCE (AJNANA) 
IN ADYAITA. 


By Vidvan H. N. Raghavendrachar, m.a. 
{Department of Philosophy, Maharaja's CoUege, Mysore.) 


Part I. 


The General Conception of Nescience. 

1 DVAITA teaches that nescience is the material cause 
of super-imposition The course 

f super-imposition is beginningless ; it is not a neg^ive 
actor (aPTT^). and it is removed by knowledge. This 
ives a clue to the nature of its material cause, i.e., nescience. 
:onsistently with the nature of super-imposition, nescieiice 
.Iso must be beginningless 

and removed by knowledge So we may 

lefine nescience as beginningless, positive and removed 
,v knowledge. But the noti-Advatta thinkers 
ihilosophy have criticised this conception, supposing tl at 
t is inconsistent with the other aspects of P^* 

istabUshed against these criticisms, the 

of Advaita that the world is super-imposed on Brahman and 
Brahman is the sole reality cannot be understood. In the 

following oages I shall summarise the position of Advatla, 

ISuhTsL. tim. ho' V.his.ys..m.xpUi^ ^ 

m, .rtl* on "Tl.o pro- 
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conception is consistent with its other aspects and that it is 
not opposed to experience.' 


Nesoienoe is Beginningless. 

The fact that nescience is beginningless is criticised by 
non-Advaita thinkers as follows—nescience is said to 
be the material cause of super-imposition. Taking for 
example the shell-silver super-imposition, it is held that the 
material cause of this super-injposition is the nescience that 
resides in the shell. This is inconsistent with the supposed 
fact that nesdence is beginningless. For the shell has a 
beginning, because it is a product, and likewise the nescience 
that resides in it also ought to have beginning. 

In meeting this criticism we may note the following 
points. Nescience conditioning Cailanya causes the super- 
imposition. Cailan^a, is beginningless and similarly 
nescience also ought to be beginningless. Though it is 
beginningless, it is supposed to be residing in a shell, etc., 
because the latter specify the former.’ 


NeBoience is Positive. 


This conception is criticised as follows. Nescienc 
cannot be positive. Things of experience are not onl 


‘ The following pages are written mainly on the basis of 
by Madhusudana Sarasvati and its commentary or 

by Brabman anda Sa rasvati. Since these works are written with a v 
^icise by CandrikSciioa and its commentary, ^ 

by Ramacarya, which are Uie latest works of Dvniia philosop 
they embody the latest development of the. position of Advaita. 

For the general conception of nescience, see Advaita Siddhi v 
Laghucandrika, pp. 544-.^47. 

’ Similar con ception is employed in Nydya philosophy. 1 
abMlute negation is beginningless. Yet it is regarded 

being speafied by a particular point of time 
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positive like a jar, etc., but they are also negative like the 
negation of a jar etc. Nescience as the cause of all 

things ought to be the cause of negative things also. This 
would be impossible, if we regard it as positive. We cannot 
hold that though nescience is positive, it can produce 
negative things. For, such an explanation as this results 
in absurdities. If it is sound to hold that the positive is the 
cause of the negative, it is equally sound to hold that the 
real is the cause of the unreal, and if the real can be the 
cause of the unreal, then tliere is no necessity for assuming 
nescience as the cause of the universe. For the world- 
appearance can be explained by Brahman itself. If nescience 
is dismissed, then the Advaila position that the appearance 
of the world is removed by knowledge becomes irrelevant. 
For it is held by Advaila that the world-appearance is 
removed by knowledge on the ground that nescience, its 
supposed cause, is removed by knowledge. Thus the 
conception that nescience is positive, on the one hand, does 
not fully, explain the world appearance and, on the other, is 
inconsistent with the conception that tixe world-appearance 
is removed by knowledge. 

In meeting these considerations, we have to note the 
following points. Nescience is positive not in the strict 
sense of the term positive, but because it is not negative. 
We have to note that in Advaila no product is strictly 
positive or neg ative . Every product is neither positive nor 
negative We may describe such products as 

•'•'itive just in the sense that they are not negative. 

jir may be the consideration with nescience also. 

Further the supposed criticism against Advaita that 
the real ought to be the cause of the unreal originates from 
the assumption that cause and effect must be of the same 
nature. This assumption is wrong. Experience shows 
that the things of an identical nature or the things of 

6 
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different nature cannot be caueally related. jar cannot be 
the cause of itself and water cannot be the cause of five. 

Further the real cannot be the cause of the appearanc 
wliicli is not real. Otherwise, like the former the latter 
ought not to be destroyed. Jlut, in fact, an appearance is 
destroyed; from this it follows that the real cannot be i s 
cause, and that the appearance is destroyed because its 
material cause is destroyed. 

It is supposed by the critics that the appearance is 
destroyed not because iU material cause is destroyed, but 
the external conditions that help its production are destroyed. 

This is wrong. It is a matter of common experience 
that all that appears (tr) is destroyed by the knowMge of 
reality. For instance, we may take the appearance of shell- 
silver. This points to the fact that the appearance is 
destroyed, because its cause, nescience is destroyed by 
knowledge. Further the real is changeless. Otherwise it 
ceases to be real. So the supposition that it causes some¬ 
thing involves self-contradition.’ 


Nesolenoe is removed by Knowledge. 

This conception is criticised as follows. Bhramas are 
of two classes—unconditioned ( and conditioned 

(^Rr(^). The bhrama of shell-silver is an instance of the 
former; and the sick man’s bhrama that sugar is bitter is an 
instance of the latter. Of these, in the case of the former, the 
knowledge of reality may destroy the nescience that is sup¬ 
posed to be the cause of bhrama. But in the case of the latter, 
the knowledge of reality does not destroy the nescience. In 


i 

i 


• Here by “ cause " is meant the material cause. 

* See 

’ But from this it docs not follow that the real is not the substratum 
of super-imposition (RsuilQbld). 
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spite of his bhrama the sick knows that sugar is sweet. 
Further, Advaila holds that AJivanmukia even after realising 
Brahman has nescience in some form. Tliis means that 
knowledge does not destroy the nescience of a Jivanmukta. 
From these considerations it follows that there are certain 
forms of nescience that are not destroyed by knowledge. 
Then how can it be held that nescience is removed by 
knowledge? 

In reply to this question, we have to note that these 
cases of nescience are only exceptional. They are not 
destroyed owing to certain conditions. Owing to the con¬ 
ditioning agent like fever, etc., during the bhrama of the 
conditioned nature, the nescience is not destroyed and owing 
to the presence of the inevitable Karma the 

nescience during Jivanmukli is not destroyed. So these 
cases do not help the supposed conclusion that nescience is 
not destroyed by knowledge. A cause under normal cir¬ 
cumstances gives rise to the product without any difficulty. 
But under abnormal circumstances, i.e., when it is obstructed 
by something, it may be slow in producing the product, but 
this does not deny the fact that it is the cause. 

Merely because that the nescience of a Jivanmukta is 
not destroyed, we should not suppose that he ought to think 
that the reality is not apprehended by him. For nescience 
has two powers avarana and viksepa. Of these the former 
obscures reality, and the latter projects what is not real. 
Of these two aspects of nescience, the avarana aspect of it 
has completely disappeared in the case of a Jivanmukta and 
therefore it is not a fact that he does not know the reality. 

Critics think that the conception that nescience is 
destroyed by knowledge does not give the exclusive nature of it. 
They think that the relation between nescience and caitanya is 
different from nescience and it is at the same time removed 
by knowledge. This difficulty is met by holding that 
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.esci«ce is imm«liately destroyed by 

relation between nescience and caitavya is not “«>"^iate ) 

destroyed by knowledge. Its destruction follows that of 

nescience. Or we may consider that the relation is no other 

than nescience-/ and this position gives no room for an) 

difficulty. 

Nescience must be defined as Beginningless. Positive and 
Destroyed by Knowledge. 

To say merely that nescience is that which is destroyed 
by knowledge does not explain the conception lull)'. Jor 
like nescience, a piece of knowledge* * that precedes another 
piece of it also is destroyed by knowledge. So we have the 
necessity to characterise nescience as begmningless. ihe 
knowledge that precedes another knowledge is not beginning- 
less. So the beginningless entity that is destroyed by 
knowledge can only be nescience. Even now the conception 
is not full. The negation of knowledge that precedes the 
appearance of knowledge (gmrnnr) is also beginningless 
and it is destroyed by knowledge. So the conception that 
nescience is that which is beginningless and is destroyed by 
knowledge does not present the exclusive nature of nescience. 
It is in order to remove this difficulty nescience is character¬ 
ised as positive. The negation of knowledge may be any 
thing but positive.- Nescience is positive and therefore it 
must not be compared with the negation of knowledge. So 
we get the full conception of nescience when we put all these 
three characterisations together as “ nescience is that which 
is begiuningless, positive and destroyed by knowledge.”" 

I" 55. 544. 

2 In all these pages the word ‘ Knowledge ' stands for VTiUijnana. 

3 8T. 544. i.e.. 

we may define the conception of nescience as that whicli is immediately 
destroyed by knowledge as knowledge, U, in the capacity of knowledge. 


Though Nescience is super-imposed, it is Beginningless. 

It might be said against this conclusion as follows. 
Nescience may be something other than the negative and 
something that is destroyed by knowledge. But just as 
shell-silver, it is also super-imposed and therefore 

like shell-silver it is constituted of only the apprehension 
that is caused by defect ) ‘. From this it 

follows that it also like silver must have a beginning. So 
to hold that it is beginningless is wrong. 

In reply to this, we have to note these points. Because 
something is super-imposed it does not follow that it is 
constituted of only the apprehension caused by defect or 
that it has a beginning. These conclusions follow only 
under the following conditions: — 

(i) When the super-imposed has an agent that has a 
beginning. The agent of the super-imposition of nescience 
is the caitauya that reflects in it; and since cailanya is 
beginningless, nescience also is beginningless. But the agent 
of the super-imposition of shell-silver is the person that has 
the knowledge of the shell as the substratum (an^reR) and 
therefore the shell-silver has a begi nning 

(ii) When the super-imposition has a beginning— 
The super-imposition of shell-silver has a beginning but that 
of nescience has not ^ 

The idea is this—The previous knowledge is not destroyed by knowledge 
as knowledge. In the knowledge scries when the fresh knowledge 
appears, the previous one disappears automatically. 

' The silver that is superposed in a shell is Pralibliasika, i c., its 
being is due to that of its apprehension (^). This apprehension is 
again due to the defect in the sense organ, i.e., the perceiving eye. 

* In tlie case of the super-imposition of shell-silver the super-imposi- 
t-'on is tlic same as the Vritli knowledge of the silver. But in the case 
of the super-imposition of nescience, the super-imposition is not the same 
as the Vritli knowledge but it is the cil that reflects in nescience, yritii 
has a beginning, whereas cit has not; and so the super-imposition of 
silver has a beginning, but that of nescience has not. 
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TO that Nesoionce 1 b destroyed 

NegatlTO does not mean that it has a Beginning. 
Thinkers like Niyayikas hold that a positive thing must 
have a beginning if it has an end. For instance we may 
take a jar. Similarly, though in the converse order, one 
may argue tliat nescience has a beginning, b^ause it is not 
negltive^and is destroyed. In meeting this difficulty we have 
to note that this argument is based on a wrong conception 
of the situation. 

Since none of these Conditions is present in the ease of 
Nescience, we cannot hold that it has a Beginning. 
Nescience is also not positive as it is not negative. If 
it is easy to prove that it has a beginning because it is not 
negative, it is equally easy to prove that is has no beginning 
because it is not positive. (It is already made clear that 
nescience is neither positive nor negative in the strict sense 
of the terms.) It would be sound to argue that something 
has a beginning only if it is positive and is destroyed. 
Nescience is of course destroyed, but it is not positive ; and 
therefore it cannot be characterised as having a beginning 
tnprelv on the ground that it is not negative. 


The Positiye and the Negative are not Contradictory. 

With the non-Advaita thinkers the positive and the 
negative are contradictory things, and the absence of the 
one implies the presence of the other. On the same ground 
it might be argued that nescience cannot be other than 
both the positive and the negative. For the thing that 
cannot be both positive and negative, cannot also be other 
than both the positive and negative, since to be other than 
the positive is the same as being negative and to be other 
than the negative is the same as being positive. This 
supposition also is incorrect. According to Advaita, the 




posiUve and the negative are not contradictory. For, to 
assert that the world is either exclusively positive or negative 
involves contradiction. The positive is the real and the 
negative unreal. The fact that something has a beginning 
and is destroyed proves that it is not real, i.c., that it is not 
positive ; and the fact that something has a material cause 
proves that it is not negative. The real has neither a begin¬ 
ning nor an end, for instance, we may take caitanya; and 
the unreal has no material cause, as, for instance, the horns of 
a hare. Likewise the real cannot be contradicted and the 
unreal cannot be the cause of anything. We know that 
nescience is contradicted and therefore we may conclude 
that it is not real, i.e., that it is not positive. We also know 
that it is the cause of super-imposition and therefore we 
may conclude that it is not negative. So nescience is neither 
positive nor negative. It must be an entity of a third 
order. 

This conclusion is inevitable. It is forced by logic. 
Though it is not a familiar order of existence we have to 
accept it as the irrefutable logic gives it to be the true nature 
of existence.* 

Nesoienoe is other than Atman and therefore It is 
destroyed and it is the oause of all. 

We may hold that Nescience and Atman are similar 
to each other in so far as they are not-negative and 
beginningless. But from this we must not conclude that 
like atman, nescience is not destroyed. Atman by its own 
nature cannot be destroyed. But nescience is not so. It 
is destroyed because it is other than atman. 

Other thinkers hold that there are some eternal things 


‘ Similar is the ground on which the Nyiya proves the of 

Karma which is other than Dravya and Gittfa. 
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latter. ’ These negations are eternal because at no 
will be a clotli in a jar and the jar can be a cloth If 
everything that is other than alman is destroyed 'ddvarta 
says then one might feel a difficulty in unders and.ng hon 
these negations are destroyed or what the result would be if 
these are destroyed. In meeting this difficulty we have to 
note that such a difficulty has no basis m tlie system of 

Advaiia. In .\dvaita these negations are not considered to 

be different from the things of which they are predicated. 
The negation of a cloth in a jar is no other than the jar, and 
the negation of a jar in “ a cloth is not a jar ” is the cloth 
itself. As these things—jar and cloth—are destroyed, there 
is no difficulty in conceiving that all that is other than 
atman is destroyed. 

This is not an assumption. It is already shown that 
the real is not destroyed. Atman is real and therefore it 
is not destroyed. But the case of nescience is different. 
It is not real. As it is already explained it is something 
other than the real and the unreal, and therefore we can 
determine (hat it is destroyed. 


Destruction is due to oiroumstanoes. 

All along we have maintained that nescience is destroy¬ 
ed though it has no begiiming. Much of consideration was 
directed against a criticism advanced from the Nydya 
point of view that a beginniugless positive entity cannot be 
destroyed. Granting that iVydya point of view is correct, 
we have shown how nescience is destroyed though it is 
beginningless and positive. Now we may note that to 
advance any criticism against Advaita from the Nyaya point 
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of view is inconsistent. * The view that a positive thing that 
lias a beginning has an end has no force in Advaita. 
Advaita accepts no positive or negative entity. Everything is 
regarded as other than the positive and negative. Consist¬ 
ently with this view, the destruction of an entity must be 
explained in a different way. The only such way is that 
an entity is destroyed when it is under the circumstances 
that lead to its destruction and that an entity is not destroy¬ 
ed when it is not in the circumstances that do not lead to 
j its destruction. The nature of the circumstances must be 

I understood by the results. 

Nesoienoe with reference to its Apprehension. 

According to Advaita nescience is apprehended by 
; saksl. But it does not follow from this that it continues 

*0 exist as long as sdUsi continues.” Unlike the Pratibha- 
' sika objects the objects of saksl do not exist as long as 

j there is their knowledge, i.e., saksl. Pain, shell-silver and 

j the like objects appear only for a short time. These are the 

t objects of saksl. • Likewise nescience also may discontinue 

at a time. 

, We may even regard nescience as continuing so long 

as its knowledge, i.e., Saksl continues. In this case saksl 
also is regarded as temporary. It is not pure cil, but it is 
the cit that reflects in the vritti of nescience 
Since this vritti is temporary, the saksl that reflects in it 
‘ Against this criticism it may be argued that nescience may be 
destroyed as it is beginningless and is other than the positive like Praga- 
bhava, i.e., the negation that precedes the production of a product 

* Advaita holds that Pratibhasika objects exist only so long as 
their knowledge continues. 

” According to this view also pleasure, etc., are apprehended by 
sakfi But it does not foUow that they continue till the sakfi continues. 
They are r^arded as being destroyed, consequently upon the destruction 
of their other causes. 

7 
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J,om.ybe view«l M 

individual Ule this «uid).«ur.«. ceaaea The 
-essation ot this »ri((i means that ol nescience itself So, 
;riong as there is nescience there tvill continue the utudyu- 
vritti in a subtle form. 

NeBoience ia the Material Cause of the world-Bhrama. 

Advaita holds another view of nescience. According 
to this, nescience is that which is the material cause of 
yioM-Bhtama, i.e., wrong knowledge. Tins view is held 
consistently with the theory that Brahman is the ground 
(Bn%H) of Maya (nescience) which is the material cause 


The Material Cause is that which endures in the Product. 

Other thinkers generally hold that a product, if it is 
positive, requires a material cause that is also positive. 
The implication here is that it is the positive nature of the 
two things of which one is the material cause and the other 
the product, that is responsible for their being causally 

* Avidyavritii is not single throughout. It is many. It forms 
a continuous series. ' . 

2 There are other tlieories also, (i) Brahman alone is the material 
cause of the world-Bfera»wa, (ii) Brahman and nescience together form 
the material cause of the world-BArawa. The present conception of 
nescience is not entertained when these theories are in view. Or, even 
with reference to this view, we may retain the present definition with 
some modification. Accordingly the conception is that nescience is that 
which admits of change (qftoii^) and at the same time which forms 
the material cause of_the vioil&Bhrama- There is a class of tliinkers 
which predicates change of Brahman. According to this view our 
present conception of nescience does not involve any distinction from 
Bhraman. So in retaining the same conception of nescience it is neces¬ 
sary to modify it as_nesfience is that which is not citana and at the 
same time which is the material cause of the world-BAruffw. 
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related. From this point of view, the Advaita conception of 
nescience might be criticised as follows—In Advaita 
neither the Bhrama nor its material cause is positive. Both 
are other than positive (>TRrWr.) So it is wrong to hold 
that the non-positive Bhrama has the non-positive nescience 
as its cause. 

In meeting this difficulty, we have to note that it is not 
the positive nature of things that is responsible for their 
causal relation; for atman is positive, yet it is neither a 
product nor a material cause. So an entity must be 
regarded as material cause, if it endures in the product; 
and an entity must be regarded as being caused by a 
material cause if it is a product. The material cause and the 
product need not be positive. So the causal relation does 
not presuppose that the things in question must be positive. 

One might say that according to these considerations, 
the Dhvamsdbhdva (the negation that follows the destruction 
of a product) also ought to be caused by a material cause. 
This is in no way undesirable. 

Pragabhava is not the Cause of Product. 

One may suppose that the material cause of bhrama 
might be the prdgabhdva of knowledge and so it is need¬ 
less to assume that nescience is the material cause of 
it. This is wrong. Prdgabhdva causes only the know¬ 
ledge of which it is the abhdva, but it is wrong to assume 
that it is the cause of bhrama. Nor can it be assumed that 
in some cases prdgabhdva happens to be the cause of bhrama. 
In explaining that prdgabhdva has nothing to do with 
bhrama, we have to note these points.—Here the prdgabhdva 
in question is that of the knowledge that destroys bhrama. 
In the first place, there is no reason why we should believe 
in prdgabhdva. Granting that there is such an abhdva, we 
shall see how it cannot be the material cause of bhrama. 
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Taking the bhrama of shell-silver for instance the know¬ 
ledge that destroys this bhrama is that of the shell. So the 
prLbhava of it must be the material cause of the bhrama. 
Lt this cannot be. Since the knowledge must arise m manas, 
the corresponding pragabhdva also must be in manas. But 
in the bhrama, the silver that is the object appears in the 
shell. So how can we hold that the pragabhdva that is in 
manas is the material cause of the silver that is in the shell? 
Further when we have not at all the perceptual knowledge 
of a thing, the pragabhdva of such a thing is as good as 
being unreal Then how can the unreal cause 

anything? If we have the perceptual knowledge of the 
thing, how can there be the pragabhdva of it? In either 
way it is impossible to hold that the pragabhdva causes 
the bhrama. So we may conclude that nescience and the 
products of experience are causally related, though they 
are not positive. It has been already shown in what sense 
thev are not nositive. 


The Material Cause need not be known along with the Produot. 

Some thinkers, Naiyayikas, etc., hold that a product 
having a material cause, is known along with that cause. 
For instance, a jar may be taken. It is caused by clay. So 
it is known as ‘the jar is clay,’ i.e., jar is made of clay. 
Having this in mind, they may think that if all the products 
were caused by nescience, then like jar, they ought to have 
been known as made of nescience and conclude that since 
they are not known so, they are not made of nescience. 

This is not a correct thinking. By those thinkers it is 
accepted that the material cause of the colour of a jar is the 
jar itself. If it is a rule that a product is always knowm 
along with its material cause, then the colour of the jar also 
ought to have been known along with the jar, i.e., just as 
the jar is known as “jar is clay” it ought to have been 
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known as colour is the jar. This is not the case at all. 
Further those thinkers accept that the material cause of a 
jar IS paramanus or prakni. But the jar is never known 
a^paramanus or as prakrti. From these considerations it 
follows that a product need not be known along with its 
rn^enal cause, i.e., as being imbibed by it. So there is no 
difficulty in holding that nescience is the material cause of 
the world-6/irawa. 


Nescience need not always cause Bhrama. 

There is a theory in Advaila that nescience is not one 
but It IS as many as there are pieces of right knowledge. 
Having this in mind, one may feel the difficulty as 
follows—In certain cases we get, first, bhrama and then 
the right knowledge of the objects. Since these pieces of 
right knowledge destroy the bhrama, it follows that the 
nescience also that is the cause of bhrama is destroyed. But 
in certain other cases we get the right knowledge of objects 
even though we have not any bhrama regarding them. Of 
course this right knowledge also destroys the nescience of 
■ the objects that precedes it. But this nescience is not the cause 
of bhrama, since there is no bhrama at all. This creates a 
difficulty in conceiving that nescience is the material cause 
of bhrama. 

In order to remove this difficulty the conception that 
nescience is the material cause of bhrama is. understood in 
the sense that it is capable of being the material cause of 
bhrama. a his shows that that nescience which is not seen 
as causing bhrama also is capable of being the cause of it. 
Though it is capable, it does not cause bhrama since the 
circumstance is not favourable. 

In the case that nescience is one, we do not have this 
difficulty at all. The fact that it is the material cause of 
bhrama is proved by any bhrma, But in this case, one 
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feel enother .ype of fiB'-'ty- This .s ae follo>„- 
Neiience, according to this 8.»=o one^ The 

same is the cause tor the shell-silver bhrcma. When there 
s the knowledge of the shell, then both the “d 

nescience that is the cause of it ate destroyed. This u eons 

that the single nescience is destroyed From tins it to lows 

that the individual that has the right know edge o the 
shell is free from nescience and therelore he must get 
emancipation. 

In meeting this difficulty we have to note that ne¬ 
science has various aspects (ar^W:). By the knowledge of 
the shell only a particular aspect is destroyed, but not the 
nescience as a whole. So the nescience even after tne right 
knowledge of the shell, continues to exist and consequently 

. .1 _A._ 1^^ ^ MpcriPTirc 


is established by pratyaksa. 

The pratyaksa “ I am ignorant and I do not know any 
other thing ” is common to all. This presupposes nescience 
which resides in atman. It does not presuppose absence of 
knowledge. For there is no pratyaksa which gives absence 
of anything. Every pratyaksa gives something positive. 
For example the pratyaksa of happiness, etc., may be 


taken. 

It is true that there is the apprehension of the absence 
of something. For example, the apprehension of the absence 
of a jar. But this apprehension is not of pratyaksa 
character’; for it is not due to the activity of sense organ. 

The ignorance that is given by pratyaksa cannot be the 
absence of knowledge. To apprehend the absence of know¬ 
ledge is not possible, without apprehending the knowledge 

’ This aspect of the teaching is clearly explained in by 

Madhusudana Sarasvati. 

* The apprehension of an absence is due to the pratndna called 
anupalabdhi. 
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Itself whose absence is in question. To think of the absence 
of the knowledge of a jar presupposes the consciousness of 
the knowledge itself. In the same way the apprehension 
of the absence of knowledge also presupposes the conscious¬ 
ness of the substratum of tlie absence, i.e., the place of which 
the absence is predicated. Since the knowledge is appre¬ 
hended as residing in atmav, its absence also must be 
apprehended as residing in it. Thus, so far, it is clear that 
the apprehension of the absence of knowledge presupposes 
the apprehension of the knowledge which is apprehended as 
absent and atmat, which is the substratum of the absence. 
If the pratyaksa “ I am ignorant ” which means “ I have 
no knowledge ” stands for the absence of knowledge, then it 
means that at the same time when I have the pratyaksa 
that I have no knowledge, I have also the knowledge of the 
knowledge which I apprehend as being absent in me and 
the knowledge of myself as being the substratum of the 
absence of knowledge. Further, to be conscious of the know¬ 
ledge whose absence is in question is to be conscious of the 
object of knowledge. From this it follows that at the time 
when the pratyaksa "I have no knowledge” takes place, 
the individual has also the knowledge in question. This is 
self-contradiction in terms. The contradiction might be 
removed by holding that at the time of this pratyaksa there 
is no knowledge of the knowledge in question; but this is to 
deny the pratyaksa itself. These considerations show that 
the pratyaksa “ I have no knowledge ” is not of the 
absence of knowledge. 

It might be slated against this conclusion as follows-— 
The fact of knowledge is inferred by the corresponding i;ya- 
vahara (usage). For vyavahara is the result of knowledge. 
For instance, the knowledge of a jar causes the corresponding 
vyavahara. So the consciousness of vyavahara leads to 
that of knowledge. Consequently when there is no conscious- 
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, L ; i. when the vyavahara is absent, one 
l*Me°absi«Tsuppose’d to'be given by the f,o.,ob5« 

<< TT.ve no knowledge,” we do not find the corresponding 

Jaira. From this it might be inferred that the corres- 
Sing knowledge is absent. This helps the concision 
[hat thl pralyaksa “ I have no knowledge gives the absence 

mSng this argument one may note that it is irrele¬ 
vant. The fact is that there can be no knowledge of the 
absence of something when that something and where that 
absence is assisted are unknown. The consciousness of the 
absence of knowledge may sometimes be inferred or it may 
be tratyaksa. In either case it presupposes the knowledp 
of the knowledge in question and that of dtman which is the 
substratum of knowledge. Kumarila holds that ‘ no know¬ 
ledge ” in “ I have no knowledge " stands for the absence 
of knowledge and that this consciousness is due not to 
pralyaksa but to a separate pramana called amipalabdhi. 
It is not a sound conception. The pramana that leads to 
the apprehension ” 1 have no knowledge ” may be of any 
character but the apprehension always presupposes the 
knowledge of the knowledge in question, etc. So to say 
in any form that “no knowledge” in “I have no knowledge 
stands for the absence of knowledge involves self-contra- 
dictiom*___— 

* I'his argument is formed after the system of Kumarila who^ holds 
that knowledge is inferred by the corresponding vyavahara 

* Advaita holds two theories regarding the problem of the absence 
of knowledge. According to one, it holds two types of the absence 
of knowledge ; (i) the absence of all knowledge, and (ii) the 

of a particular piece of knowledge Of these the former is graspea 
by saksi and llie latter by anupalabdki. The position that 
labdhi gives the absence of a particular piece of- knowledge is he 
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So far the position of Advaita is that the non-know¬ 
ledge as understood by “no knowledge” in the pralyaksa 
” I have no knowledge ” is not negative ; and therefore we 
may conclude that it is positive. This is the same as 
nescience which is positive in character One 

might try to show similar contradiction in this position also. 
This is as follows—Like the absence of knowledge, 
nescience also is removed by knowledge. So the pralyaksa 
“ I do not know ” involves the apprehension of both the 
knowledge of the object in view and the substratum of the 
knowledge. This consideration shows how the pralyaksa 
of nescience involves self-contradiction. 

In meeting this opposition the following points are to 
be noted—The same sdk^l that apprehends nescience, also 
apprehends both the object and the substratum. Though 
idfeji apprehends the latter two it is not opposed to 
nescience. It is only the knowledge that is generated by 
antahkarana that is opposed to nescience. So the latter 
type of knowledge removes nescience, while the former 
gives it. The pralyaksa ” I do not know ” is not of the 
latter type and therefore nescience can be established by it.‘ 

It might be said against this consideration as follows:— 
Taking for instance the pralyaksa “I do not know the 
jar,” according to the consideration that sdk^l apprehends 
nescience, the object in view and the substratum of know- 
following the position of Kumarila since traditionally Advaita follows 
kumarila for condufctmg philosophical discussion. According to the 
otlier, Advaita holds that there is no absence of anything at all. This 
is in accordance with the theory that nothing is lost. This tlicoiy may 
be illustrated by taking a jar for instance. When the jar is broken it 
lasts as broken pieces and when these pieces are destroyed, they last as 
small particles of clay and through these particles we may get still finer 
particles. However the thing is not entirely lost. 

‘ Advaita holds two types of knowledge—rofcfji and vrtti. Of these 
the latter alone is opposed to nescience. 
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ledge, we have to hold that sak^i apprehends the jar also. 
But.this is impossible. The jar is-an outside object 
and therefore \sdk^i cannot apprehend it independently,' nor 
can we hold that sdkfi apprehends it through a framdna 
since pramdna,. as it is due to antahkarana, is opposed to 
nescience, .inakes .the apprehension of nescience impossible. 
So to hoid that apprehends both the object and the 

corresponding nescience is not sound. • 

In meeting this opposition we have to note the follow¬ 
ing pomts-rA jar as such cannot be apprehended by sdk^i; 
but it can be grasped as the object of nescience. This' is be¬ 
cause grasps nescience and the jar is the object of 
nescience. It might be stated that the jar cannot be appre¬ 
hended by sdk^i even as the object of nescience, as it is an 
ou,tside object, and fo illustrate this the analogy of taste 
which cannot be. grasped by sight even though it is along 
with colour which is the object of sight, might be taken. 
But mere analogy does not prove the point. Even granting 
that a thing can be proved-on the strength of analogy, 
it is not difficult to have a suitable analogy.' Naiyayikas 
hold that paramanus (atoms) as such are not pratyaksa 
• to manas but they are praiyaksa to manas as being the 
.object of the apprehension “ I know pramatttis." 'Even 
from the point of the world of vyavahdra, Rdhu (one 
of the 9 planets) is regarded as pratyaksa as eclipsing the 
Moon or the Sun, though he is not by himself pratyaksa. 
Ukewise though a jar by itself is not apprehended hy sam, 
it may be apprehended by sdk^i as the object of nescience 
which is apprehended by sdkfi. 

The position that “ no knowledge ” in the pratyaksa 
I have no knowledge ” does not indicate the absence of 
knowledge but the non-knowledge which is positive in 
character, is not peculiar to Advaita. We find similar 

criticisms even.in the other.systems—as “Is the object of 
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knowledge whose absence is supposed to be pratyaksa 
known'or not? etc. These criticisms can be met only by 
holding that the object and the non-knowledge (nescience) 
of it are apprehended by sdkfi. From this- it follows 
that all things are known to saksi either as known or 
unknown. 

It might be said against this conclusion as follows— 
If all things are somehow known, then there ought to be no 
difference between the things that are known and those that 
are unknown and when the difference between the things 
that are known and that are unknown is meaningless, the 
activities of antahkarana or the process of pramdnds' ought 
to be useless, and the fact that pramdnds are the proximate 
cause of right knowledge ought to be irrelevant. 

In meeting these difficulties the following points must 
be noted:—Both nescience and pramdnds offer their objects 
in different capacities to sdksi. Nescience makes the object 
unknown and offers it to sdkfi as unknown. On the other 
hand, pramdnds make the objects known and offer them to 
sdkfi as known. However, either as known or unknown all 
objects are offered to sdkfi and therefore all objects are 
apprehended by sdkfi. 

Thus the pratyakfa “I have no knowledge," etc., 
establishes nescience as positive in character. The world 
of experience is the result of super-imposition of dlman and 
andtman each on the other. The cause^of super-imposition 
is nescience. There are two types of super-imposition— 
super-imposition of knowledge and that of object. The 
thing that is super-imposed is anirvdeya in the sense that 
it is other than sat, asat and sadasat {Sadasadvilakfana). 
Therefore nescience, the cause of super-imposition, is also 
anirvdeya. If nescience were real (sat), then its produc- 


' PramSuas are the proximate causes of right knowledge (^). 
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ion .ho ought to be reel/ The world-process is bc- 
I-i-fW and a«retore the nescience that is the original 
:ause of all is beginningless. ■ u • • ^ 

So nescience is the cause ot all, it is begmn.ngless 
positive and of the character of amrvacya, and it is removed 



‘ Sat is that which is uncontradicted 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE ACCORDING TO BHISMA 
(Mahabharata, Sanliparvam)’" 

BY 

Mr. H. N. Raghavendrachar, M.A., 

Mysore University. 


Introduction. 

In ihe opening passages of the 58lh chapter Yudhisthira 
puts a question to Bhlsma—What is the origin of the word, raja? 
Yudhisthira feels that the origin of this word must be very pro¬ 
found, because the happiness of all men depends on the 
happiness of the person to whom this word is applied. In answer 
to this question Bhlsma explains the origin of rajya. 

In this connection a few words on the circumstance of this 
discourse may not be out of place. The fighting between the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas is over. The Pandavas have a 
definite success. Yudhisthira has become the king. He wants to 
know his real duties as a king. According to the direction of 
Srikrsna, Yudhisthira goes with him to Bhlsma. Bhlsma, lying 
on the bed of arrows, is in the last state of his life. Srikrsna 
with his divine power makes Bhlsma quite healthy both in mind 
and in body. Bhlsma fully regains the strength of his mind and 
of his learning. In addition to this, with the grace of Srikrsna, 
the satva aspect is fully manifested in the mind of Bhlsma and 
rajas and tamas have disappeared from it. He is fully prepared 
to teach dharma. He has a divine eye and with this he can clearly 
see the truth as it is. (51. 14-21.) Srikrsna recognises the abilities 
of Bhlsma: “From the beginning to the end your life is absolutely 
free from sin. By all the kings you are recognised as the 
knower of all dharmas. You are old in age. You have learning 
and the practice consistent with learning. You are an expert in 
jwlitics and in various other sciences. You have served the 
Rsis and the Devas. Therefore the whole science of politics 
must be taught by you. (53. 35-37.)” These facts give us an 
idea of the full qualifications of the teacher of politics. 

Bhlsma, the teacher, recognises the greatness of Yudhisthira. 
the pupil: “Yudhisthira is an embodiment of dharma. His 

* m,Indian Political Science Confer-, 
ence, Third Session, Mysore, December, 1940, 
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reputation is pure. He has courage, self-control, forgiveness, 
vigour, personality, honesty, charitable disposition, meditation, 
application, power, sacrifice, study and learning. He never does 
adharma. He is kind to all. (54. 2-10.)” These ideas indicate 
the full qualifications of the student of (lolitics. 

What is on the whole indicated in these passages is that the 
following leaching is really profound. Tlie teacher, the taught, 
the director and the circumstance of the teaching are, indeed, very 
great. Therefore, great care and insight are required to inter¬ 
pret the teaching. 

The State is characterised by Dharma and Palana. 

To bigin with, Bhlsma characterises the State in the Krlayuga 
as follows:—“There was neither rajya nor rdjd nor danda nor 
ddndUca. The people were protecting themselves by means of 
dharma. (58. 14.)” This means that /wlona by means of dharma, 
without the influence of any external force such as rdjya, is the 
differentia of the State in the Krlayuga. But under different 
circumstances this state may not be possible and rdjya and so on 
may be necessary to establish and maintain dharma and pdlana. 
Even then it is easy to see that after all it is dharma and pdlana 
that characterise the State. 


There are two types of the State —Kartayuga and Raja.. 

Bhlsma distinguishes two types of the State and characterises 
each in the following manner:— t -n ^ 


Kartayuga. 

In the Kdrtayuga State there is only dharma but no adharma. 
No varna likes adharma. Without any doubt the yoga ^and_ 
kfema of the people are safeguarded. The vaidika karmas^ax^ 
Mfely conducted and they are fruitful. The seasons fundion 
well. The people are free from illness. The voice, colour and 
manas of the people are pleasing. No man suffers from any 
disease and no man is short-living. No vfoman becomes a widow. 
And no man is sinful. Without cultivation the earth yields food¬ 
stuff. The useful plants grow of their own accord. The skin, leaf, 
fruit and root of a plant have full vigour. There is no adharma 
and there is only dharma. 

It may be noted that these ideas are based on the general 
Indian conception that the whole world with all its aspects 
including even the so-called natural aspects is the result of human 
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karma. The Kartayuga Stale is the result of dliarma. By 
dharma, in This connection, is meant the Varnasramadharma. 
Palana is implied in dharma. So in the Kartayuga, dharma and 
palana are spontaneous and they are not forced by any external 
agency. 

Rajya. 

The things that characterise the Kartayuga are absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the people. The absence of any of 
these things makes life inconvenient. To avoid this trouble, law 
and order must be established and maintained. This is possible 
only in a rajya. Rajya implies .raja, and raja can function only 
with the help of danda and dandika. With these elements there 
appears what is called government. . Government is impossible 
without the laws that determine the relations of the government 
to the people of rajya, on the one hand, and to the other rdjyas, 
on the other. These are the laws of politics and the science of 
politics is given the name Dandaniti. It is a raja that must 
exercise Dandaniti. A successful application of Dandaniti to 
the activities connected with government needs a careful 
observation of time and circumstance. What is good in one 
period may not be good in other periods, and what is effective 
under one circumstance may not be effective under other circum¬ 
stances. So a successful application of DandanUi presupposes 
great wisdorn on the part of the raja. The immediate result of 
this application is the betterment of time and circumstance, and 
this means the betterment of the conditions of the people. For 
this reason a raja is described as the director of time. 

The cause for the diappearance of the Kartavujfa 

( 58 . 15 - 21 ). ' * 

“As the people were protecting one another according to 
dharma, they had dainya (inferiority complex). Next moha 
(delusion) entered into them, and destroyed their knowledge. 
The destruction of knowledge was followed by the destruction of 
dharma and in th6 place of dharma there appeared lobha 
(miserliness). The people thought of the things they did not 
have. There appeared kdma (the desire opposed to dharma) in 
them. With kama they had rdga (attachment). Riga made 
them blind to kdrya and akdrya (right and wrong). As a result 
they did not abandon agamydgamana (the acceptance of the non- 
acceptable), vdcydvdcyd (the speech of the non-speakable) and 
bhaksydbhaksya (the eating of the uneatable). They did both 
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good and bad things. Under this circumstance tlie Veda was not 
respected and sacrifice was not conducted. This is how 
Kartayuga disappeared. (The disappearance of the Veda and 
sacrifice stands for the idea of the disappearance of spiritual 
outlook on life.) 

How in the ideal stale of things people could have dainya 
needs an explanation. The explanation seems to be this—Under 
a particular circumstance if men enjoy continued palana without 
much effort on their part naturally they come to have the feeling 
of gratitude towards those that protect them. As a consequence 
of this feeling they may feel themselves to be inferior to the 
latter. 1 his is dainya. Further, the nature of lime also may 
help this degeneration. (In the Aranyaparva we are told that 
lime is one of the creative principles. Even Cod is taken to 
create the world of each i)eriod according to the nature of 
time.) 

The appearance of Rajya. 

By the destruction of dharma the position of the Devas is 
alfecled. (The human dharma is the principle of the existence 
of the Devas. Gila v.) They consult Brahma. To set things 
right, Brahma composes Dandaniti consisting of a thousand 
chapters the subject-matter of which being Trivarga — dharma, 
artha and kdma —the three goods of men. Dharma is the origin 
^of artha and kdma. Dandaniti is so called, because it makes 
trivarga possible and it maintains trivarga. Next, this science 
undergoes a gradual abridgement in the hands of Siva, Indra, 
Brhaspati and Sukra in order, and thus it becomes more easily 
understood even by the ordinary mortals. 

Next the question of making use of Dandaniti arises. The 
Devas approach Visnu. Visnu becomes the first to' make use of 
Dandaniti. He creates Viraja. From Viraja, Kirtiman appears. 
Kirtiman is followed by Kardama, Ananga, Atibala and Vena in 
order. Vena is devoid of dharma and he is led by rdga and 
dvesa. The Rsis kill him with the grass consecrated by mantra, 
and they churn his right hand and Prthu appears. Prlhu has a 
sharp intellect that can apprehend dharma and artha. The ?.si8 
teach him wisdom and dharma, which form the essence of 
Dandaniti. He pleases the people and for this reason he . is 
called raja. Visnu himself is present in Prthu and establishes 
dharma and order and protects people according, to Dandaniti. 
This is how Rajya appears. And in Rajya, dharma and palana 
are effected by an,external force, i.e., DandanUi. 
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The origin of the Kartayuga State. 

In determining the origin of the Kartayuga State certain 
observations seem to be necessary. According to the Indian 
conception of the world, there can be no first beginning and the 
last end of the world. From tlie beginningless time the world 
comes into being and goes out of it and appears again and 
disappears in due course of time. The process of the world is 
thus beginningless and endless. We can only speak of the 
kalpas (cycles) of the existence of the world. The conception 
of the kalpas is based on the truth that nothing material or 
spiritual can have, in substance, the first beginning and the last 
end. The cause of the appearance of each kalpa is the beginning¬ 
less karma of the individual souls that are benefited by the 
creation of the world of that kalpa. God creates the world 
according to the karma of the souls that live in the world. 
Further, time is divided into four yugas — krta, ireld, dvdpara and 
kali. These yugas follow one another and thus after kali krta 
appears. These yugas evolve several times in one and the same 
kalpa. It may, however, be noted that a kalpa begins with 
krta and ends with kali. 

Consistently with these ideas we may, no doubt, hold that 
the cause of krtu is the karma of the souls that live in it. But 
why in every kalpa the karma that makes krta possible operates 
first needs a consideration. Having in mind the teaching of the 
Mahdbhdrata in general and the teaching of Bhisma in particular, 
one may take the following to be the relevant answer. Man is 
by nature good. He is by nature a social creature and he 
desires to be in a company and wants that others should partake 
of his joy. By nature he does not want to see others in trouble. 
These native virtues are ever present in man. Irrespective of 
the external conditions, he enjoys his natural virtues. How many 
men are not good without any idea of the government under 
which they are supposed to live? Even the evil conduct of a 
man presupposes his natural goodness. Even the most wretched 
man has his own company and to please that company he commits 
sins. A man may be said to be the worst possible thief, but he 
never steals the things of those with whom he identifies himself. 
Even the man that commits suicide, does so for the love of him¬ 
self. He hates his present environment, feels that it is the source 
of his trouble, knows that he cannot rectify it, likes to free 
himself from the trouble and determines that he would safeguard 
his interest in himself by committing suicide. Brhaddranyaka 
says that the self likes anything for the love of itself. 
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Further, if man is. not by nature good, then there would be 
no meaning in anybody’s attempt at setting him right. If man 
is by nature evil, then even an ideal government cannot correct 
him. Nature cannot be altered. And in fact if man is by nature 
evil any sort of government is impossible. The possibility of a 
good government presupposes the natural goodness of the 
’ originators of the government. Evidently the goodness of these 

i originators cannot be due to the fact of the government they 

originate. So a good government is based on the natural good¬ 
ness of men; and the natural goodness of men is the very 
presupposition of any kind of law and order. • 

The question may appear—If man is by nature good, how. 
does he become evil? Bhisma says that dpinya and so on make 
man evil. His description of the evil condition of men is very 
carefully expressed. He never says that the evil condition of 
men consists of only dosa, but he holds that the evil condition is 
a mixture of dosa and adosa. According to him even the kali, 
which is said to be the worst possible period of time is character¬ 
ised by one-fourth of dharma and this means that there can be 
no condition of life that is utterly devoid of dharma. 

Further, the relative merits of dharma and adharma may be 
considered. Dharma is self-supporting. There can be dlmma 
even in the absolute absence of adharma. But the case of 
adharma is different. /Idhorma-presupposes dharma. In the 
, absence of dharma adharma cannot subsist. Adharma and 
deception are intimately connected. A liar goes on successfully 
for the time being, because others do not know that he is a liar 
I and for the time being they take him to be honest. So a lie 

I presupposes honesty at least in appearance. Without this basis, 

I lying is impossible. So adharma presupposes dharma and the 

evil condition of man presupposes the condition of his good 
! nature. • 

! The truth of these considerations is, in a sense, recognised 

I by the later Indian philosophers also. We may, for example, 

j take the Sdnkhya position that of the three constituents of prakrti- 

I — satva, rajas &hd tamas, satva operates first, because it is good; 

•I and as the result there appears buddhitattvd, in which satva 

j dominates. 

;L' Consistently with the'spirit of these ideas we may hold that 

I the origin of the Kdrtdyuga State is the true nature of man. In 

[| ^ this State there was no DandanUi and no necessity for rdjya. 

Man, by his own nature, observed dharma and pdlana. Dainya 
If and other vices appear in man owing to particuUr external 

conditions. 
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The origin of Rajya. 

With the degeneration of mankind owing to dainya and so 
on the Kdrlayuga State disappeared. There arose the confusion 
of dharma and adharma and on account of this palana suffered 
a lot. To re-establish dharma and palana, Brahma composed 
Dandanlti. Several others abridged this science and made it 
quite useful to men. Then the necessity arose for a raja to make 
use of DandanUi effectively. Visnu became the first raja and 
established dharma and palana. Thus Rajya came into existence. 
The origin of Rajya is evidently the wisdom of the authors of 
DandanUi. 

Whatever value may be given to the theological aspect of the 
teaching of Bhisma, one thing is certain. The author of 
Da^anUi, as it is expounded in the Mahabhdrata, is Bhisma. 
The Rajya in question is that of Yudhislhira. And the source 
of this Rajya is tlie wisdom of Bhisma. The theological aspect 
of the teaching is, at best, the expression of the general Indian 
way of looking at things that the best in the world has a divine 
origin. Thus the wisdom connected with dharma and palana is 
divine and the raja, who establishes and maintains them, has a 
divinity in him. (In this connection that the Rsis created Prthu 
and taught him DandanUi must not be forgotten. It illustrates 
how the wisdom of the philosophers is the origin of Rajya.) 

The aim of Rajya. 

The aim of Rajya is the re-establishment of the Kartayuga 
State. The raja, who really satisfies DandanUi, re-establishes 
Kartadharma. 

Thus Bhisma has in view three stages of the existence of 
men—the Kdrtayuga, confusion of dharma and adharma, and 
Rajya leading to Kdrlayuga. This idea is in keeping with the 
otlier general Indian conceptions. In the philosophy of the self 
we are told that the self is originally pure, owing to avidya it has 
the state of bondage in which purity and impurity are intermixed, 
and with the spiritual discipline the original purity of the self 
is regained. (The original purity of the self is of course logical, 
but it illustrates the spirit of the present consideration. The 
conception of the Kdrtayuga State has also a logical priority to 
that of Rajya.) Further, a jndnin is often compared to a young 
boy who is not yet affected by the vices of the world. {Bhdgavata, 
11.5.) This comparison means that the boyhood is pure, man¬ 
hood is impure and the purity of the boyhood is regained whep 
the man becomes a jndnin. 
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I The view of Bhisma compared to the Modern views. 

I Bhisma’s view of the origin of the state has all the virtues 

' of the differanl theories of the origin of the State as expressed 

1 ^ by the European thinkers, but it is free from the defects of these 

I Iheones. 

The modern thinkers give us in all four types of views with 
regard to the origin of the Slate. An attempt is made in the 
I following pages to see how far the ideas underlying these views 

can be applied to the view of Bhisma. 

; 4. The Theory of the Social contract. 

i This theoi-y distinguishes two periods of man’s existence — 

I the period of the law of nature or natural law and the period of 

1 civil society or body politic. In the former there is no State and 

I with the latter the State appears. The natural law is 

I characterised by human rapacity and in the latter human law 

j operates. 

I But the position of Bhisma is entirely different. According 

: to this ])osition man’s nature is pure and the vices like rapacity 

I appear in man owing to the external conditions like dainya. 

I The operation of human law is an expression of man’s nature; 

j and with this expression there is the Kdrtayuga State; Plato 

j imd Aristotle come nearer this truth when they uphold that the 

social bond with his fellowmen forms an essential part of man’s 
j nature. The period of the law of nature corresponds to the state. 

I of man’s life between the Kdrlayuga and/f5/ya. 

j Hobbes holds that the state of nature is a state of war and 

I therefore man is driven to join himself with his fellows under 

j some common authority. These two ideas are mutually 

: inconsistent, because how the waning nature ■ miraculously 

! submits itself to law and order cannot be justified. The position 

I of Locke that “the slate of nature is not one of universal war, 

but it is inconvenient and unsatisfactory” corresponds to the 
intermediate stage of Indian division. The same observation 
i holds good with reference td'the position of Rousseau that the 

I primitive condition of, idyllic felicity becomes no longer 

•I advantageous as the members of the race increase.. 

We may however note one virtue ‘in the contract theory that 
it after all recognises the capacity for contract in man. Indian 
view makes the best use, .of this .virtue. .The chief defect, in the 
contract theory is that it does nbt justify the expreiSion of this 
capacity in nian, aS'it starts with the assumption that man is by 
nature evil. Indian view belieyes in the natural greatness , of 
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By H. N. Raghavendrachar, M.A. 

{Department of Philosophy) 

Madhya lived in th« thirteenth century A.D. He is the last of the originators 
of Vedanta systems. Coming last he has a definite advantage over his 
predecessors. Having studied both their merits and defects he has propounded 
a system of Vedanta which has so far proved the last word in Vedanta. 

1. Svatantra, the One Principle of All 

Madhva teaches that the Cause, Source, Ground, Principle, Substance, 
Basis, Truth or Reality of all that is the world is essentially one. Following 
the Vedas, he names this Cause Svatantra, Brahman, Parabrahman, Atman, 
Vi$nu, Narayaria, Hari, livara, Parameivara, Vasudeva and so on. In the 
course of his thought Madhva constantly makes use of the conception of 
Svatantra, explains its significance, and, on its basis, justifies the various 
aspects of the ultimate Reality that underlies all. The term jvflfontra is a 
compound of sva and tantra and it means svadhina, the Independent. This 
implies that the source of all is self-established, self-evident, tmbound and all- 
complete. These are the various aspects signified by the various other Vedic 
names. Brahman and so on. Svatantra as the source of aU reality is the giver 
of the reality of aU. This means that all else is paratantra, or parddhina. 

Madhva’s teaching is purely a philosophical justification of Svatantra 
with aU its implications. He shows also that Sruti and Smrti reveal the truth 
of Svatantra only and that their teaching expresses the conclusion of the 
philosophy he expounds. This is the reason why he constantly makes a 
reference to the texts of Sruti and Smrti in his works. We must not mfa 
from this that he reads his own ideas into Sruti and Smfti. Whenever he ■ 
defines an idea presented by a Sruti, he gives not only the phUosophicd 
justification of the idea, but the support of other passages of Sruti wkch state 
the same idea more clearly. This is why he quotes profusely from Sruti and 
Smrti. Thus his teaching by way of giving a self-complete s^tem of 
phUosophy makes the several texts of Sruti a consistent whole. This is an 
attempt at presenting a philosophy which holds true at aU times and m all 
circumstances. 

As regards the history of philosophy that preceded him, he notes the 
following: The Vedas started the real philosophical enquiry as expressed 
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in such passages as “ From which all these creatures come into being, by 
which they are living and into which they enter and disappear, reflect on That. 
That is Brahman” (Tai.)^ The sole purpose of the whole Veda is to study the 
various aspects of Brahman, the Ground of all. This is the teaching of the 
passage “All the Vedas reveal the truth of Brahman.”* The Smrlis illustrate 
the truth taught by the Veda. Bhagavata says " Dravya, Karma, Kata, Sva- 
bhdva, Jiva and Prakrti (all the items of the world) exist because of the desire 
of Brahman. And if Brahman is indifferent to them they do not exist.”* 
The Gits says “ I am the creator of all.”* The teaching of Sruti and Smfti 
is confirmed by the Brahmasulra: “That from which this world has production 
and so on is Brahman.”* The manner in which the Truth is taught in these 
works is highly significant. They hold that the cause of all is Brahman but 
not that Brahman is the cause of all. This circumstance indicates better the 
spirit of the teaching which is that the whole universe is an expression, work 
or a product of a single principle and this is named Brahman. 

Next followed the Darianas including the schools of VedSnta. Their 
originators failed to see fully the significance of the lead given by the Vedic 
tradition. Each in the course of his thought somehow developed an undue 
interest in some aspect of the world or other and made much of it. Carvaka 
denied cetana and made svabhava, an aspect of matter, the principle of all. 
Bauddha denied the worid of actual experience and made iunya the ultimate. 
Jaina began to explain everything with his syadvada and ended by saying that 
nothing can be really explained. Nyaya-vaisefika and PurvamlmSmsa 
assumed several self-established realities together with ISvara or Karma as a 
connecting link. Though Sankhya spoke of two principles, prakfti and purufa, 
it attributes all creative activity to prakrti and made puru$a practically a 
non-entity. None of these schools respected the spirit of Brahmavada started 
by the Vedas. This circumstance gave rise to the idea of rc-cstablishing 
the old Brahmavada. There appeared several schools of Vedanta. But they 
formed only the basis for the greater systematisation of Vedic thought at the 
hands of Sankara-and Ramanuja. But even they did not do proper justice 
to the Vedic spirit of finding out the single principle of all. Sankara found 
•it impossible to justify Brahmavada without mixing it with Mayqvada Just 
as it is with Sankhya, Sankara attributed all creative activity to maya or avidvS 
and reduced Brahman practicaUy to the position of Sankhya purtiL 
Similarly RSmanuja found it impossible to explain the origin of the world 
without giving Brahman the assistance of sukfmacidacit. Whatever be th 
importance given to the name Brahman in these systems, they have oos't d 
something other than Brahman as the origin of the world and hav th 
abandoned the pure Brahmavada taught by the Vedas. ® us 
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By way of illustrating this point, T. C. 770 says' (Sankara) denies that 
pradhana is the cause of the world; but holds that the cause of the world 
is avidya. This does not help Brahmavada, i.e., it does not help the concep¬ 
tion of Brahman as the only origin of all. The attempt found m avidyavada 
(mayavada) is like giving the sheep to a tiger after snatching it by force from 
a wolf. This passage compares creatorsbip to a sheep, pradhana to a wolf and 
mays to a tiger. The idea is this: whether a wolf eats the sheep or a tiger eats it, 
it IS not saved. Similarly, whether the creatorship goes to pradhSna or to mSyS 
thf result is the same, and Brahman as the creator of all is not maintained. 
With this observation the passage of 2’. C. reveals the vigour or spirit of 
Madhva’s teaching. 

Madhva makes nothing other than Brahman the source of the world. 
According to him. Brahman, and Brahman only, is the source of all and as 
such. It is Svatantra and It is therefore aU that explains the world with all 
its aspects. For this reason Madhva calls It Gurtapurna (all-complete). 

Because Madhva speaks of Brahman as Guriapurria, his conception of 
Brahman must not be taken to be the same as sagupa of Sankara. Sagu(ia of 
Sankara is a product of Brahman and mSyS. But Gurtapurpa of Madhva is 
the uncaused Cause of all. It is essentially One. It is an expression of 
complete idenUty. Madhva calls this identity savUcfabheda. He means 
that though this identity is essentially one, it admits of different expressions—, 
the substantive and the attributive. He points out that this is the nature 
of every identical thing. Further, the higher conception of Brahriian 
according to Sankara is nirguria. Madhva points out that the conception 
of nirguria involves self-contradiction, because to call something nirgu(ia is to 
attribute nirgupatva to it. 

He shows how Brahman is Svatantra and Guriapurria by explaining how 
It is the cause of all. He distinguishes the two aspects of the world cetana 
and acetana, spirit and non-spirit. Acetana stands for Prakrti, KSla, 
Deia, Veda, the products of Prakrti and abhSva, absence of diflferent 
kin^. Cetana stands for all jivSs including the abhimSnis, the presiding 
deities of the various aspects of the world.- He explains in every work of 
his, how Brahman is the sole creator of all this. His position as explained 
in M. Bh. with S. may be quoted*: “ Hari is the creator of all, cetana and 
acetana. This conviction occurs only to the good {satSm) and it never occurs 
to the evil-minded (asatSm). Hari crea.tes acetana as acetana, /.e., without 
mixing it with cetana. But He creates cetana along with acetana, i.e., body. 
He is thus the cause of all. None else can be the cause of the world. Some 
think that prakrti, etc., cause the world. They are wrong. Prakrti, Kala, 
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etc., are products. They are created by Hari. Some say that Hari Himself 
changes into the world. Others believe that the creation is something like a 
dream or illusion. Both are wrong. Hari is changeless and He transcends 
illusion. The mere desire of Hari gives rise to the world. He is free from 
all defects. How then can He have change ? Hari, the Changeless, desires. 
The world is really created. This is the teaching of the Veda. This is the 
conviction of Caturmukha, etc., who know the truth. It is illusion to think 
that something else is the cause of the world. Illusion is dvaita. It is 
created by Hari. It must therefore be destroyed by Himself. He destroys 
dvaita. He is therefore Advaita. If He has no desire to release Jiva He 
creates dvaita. If He desires the release of jlva He destroys dvaita. Good 
jivas never favour dvaita. They know that Hari destroys dvaita. Hari, 
Parabrahma is therefore Advaita." 

This is the essence of Madhva’s Brahmavdda. It traces everything of 
the world to the wish or desire {iccha) Brahman. Brahman’s wish is the 
sole cause of all. Brahman is therefore Svatantra. “ To be svatantra is 
indeed to follow one’s own desire.”® 




The cause of aU must be Svatantra. This may be illustrated in tl 
foUowmg manner: Cause in the ultimate sen§e is necessarily one Tw 
ultimate causes limit each other and each ceases to be ultimate. Furthe 
Ae two causes must be brought together if they were to give rise to the work 
The prmciple that brmgs them together becomes the ultimate cause of s 
and It IS necessarily one. 

sneak tfunSTL? fexplanation. We aU common] 
speak of upadma and mmitta causes. Taking the production of a iar ft 

ex^ple, we call the clay from which the jar comes updddna an^the t Ik 

and so on that help the production of the jar nimiua. ButTe Suse ofalf 
neither upadana nor nimitta. The cause of all k i I * , 

If it has change, then the change mu“t ^ cauSd bv 

therefore no longer the cause of all something else. It ; 

Nor is it nimitta. For a nimitta cause can^5ft 

of updddna. It cannot therefore be the one cau« 

It is caUed SvatamL^S-^a ^rthe sam'^^^'"^ independeni 

cause-ka-rotm, nimitta anTso on. 

acetana cannot cause^lnythhg^^’whln'^a^^ acetana, becaus 

g- wnen acetana appears to do anythin* 
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what actually takes place in that a cetana works through it. Svatantra is 
therefore cetana. This means that It has knowledge, desire and will, 
the several aspects of cetana. Further, Svatantra is the cause of the 
cetana aspect of the world. This also proves that It is cetana. 

Thus the very conception of Svatantra implies that Brahman, the cause, 
is uncaused, unconditioned, unlimited and unaided by anything else. 
Brahman is thus absolutely changeless. Even the fact that It causes all must 
not be taken to mean change in It, because with change It cannot be 
Svatantra as change implies a cause of change. Brahman as Svatantra is 
thus self-established. If it were not self-established It cannot be Svatantra. 
N. S. says in conclusion of this discussion: “ Therefore the cause of all must 
be taken to be Svatantra. That alone is indeed TSvara.”* 

The truth that Brahman is Svatantra implies that the world is caused, 
conditioned, limited and aided. It is nothing but change. Its reahty is 
thereore derived from Brahman. For this reason the world is called 
paratantra. Thus according to Madhva, Svatantra is cause and paratantra 
is product and Svatantra is the cause of all that occurs to paratantra. 

Madhva distinguishes eight aspects that occur to paratantra, viz., 
production, living, destruction, direction, knowledge, non-knowledge, 
bondage and release sthiti, samhdra, niyamana, jndna, ajndna, bandha 
and moksha). The first four and non-knowledge in the sense of the absense 
of knowledge occur to acetana and all the eight aspects occur to cetara. 
Of them, production (jrj//) consists in the reception of sattd (being or reality) 
from Svatantra. T. S. T. says that Sfffi is sattdldbha, reception of 
Svatantra as the giver of sattd is the creator of all. The same idea may be 
extended to the other seven aspects. To give them to the world is to give 
them sattd. This is how Svatantra is characterised as the creator of the 
eightfold aspect of the world. For this reason Svatantra is called livara. 

The term sattd in this connection means svarupa (essence), pramiti or 
prameyatva (the state of being known), pravftti (function) and existence in 
space and time. Only from livara does everything in the world receive sattd 
in all these four senses and with reference to every aspect that occurs to it. 
For this reason everything is called adhina (dependent). livara as the giver 
of sattd in these various senses is called Niydmaka. Madhva says in 
Ai. Bh. 37, “ By explaining creation, etc., as occurring to the world, the text 
proves adhlnatva (the dependent nature) of the world.”“ 

To hold that the Kdratyi of all is Svatantra and that Svatantra is Brahman 
implies that it is the very nature of Brahman to create. Brahman as 
Svatantra is unconditioned. Space, time, etc., never condition Svatantra, 
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Svatantra is thus self-established always and everywhere as the cause of all 
time and all space. Br. Bh. 9-15 says, “ Because It is eternally existent It is 
called Atman.... Hari is Atman because He is All-pervading, All-infinite 
and All-knowing.”** These are the expressions of the infinite nature of His 
creatorship. This implies that the process of the world-creation is beginning¬ 
less and endless— anadi and nitya. For this reason the Veda speaks of the 
nitya character of prakfti, purufa, kala and so on; but at the same time it 
distinguishes Svatantra as the Nitya of the nitya things (NityonitySnam). 
This means that It is the giver of nityatva to the nitya things of the world. 

Svatantra is thus the source of all that the world has. This implies that 
It is all-complete in every sense of the term. This aspect of Svatantra is called 
Gurtapurria. This is the significance of Brahman as conceived by the Veda. 
The idea that Brahman is Gunapur^a is justified by the idea that It is Svatantra. 
Svatantra signifies all-creatorship. The knowledge of Brahman as Svatantra 
and Gunapurria therefore presupposes a correct understanding of the creator- 
ship of Brahman. 


jnuw uic nawwicugc ux ercaiorsmp leaos to tue knowledge of Svatantr 
and Gurutpurna is explained by T. C. 332, "Ihara creates not only th 
properties of cetana but also those of acetana. When it is understood tha 
cetana itself is dependent on Him, i.e., created by Him, there is no difficult 
m holding that He is the creator of acetana. The fact that Isvara create 
both cetana and acetana points to his Gu^iapurriatva. This may be iUus 
trated by takmg for example an acetana, say space {dkdia). In understand 

Gupapurpatva, ffi 

foUowmg difficult my be felt.-Akasa is acetana. Its property, sa’ 
room-makmg, is therefore acetana. To create this property which is acetan] 
(purrtatva) of this property in livara (becaus( 
JZn A ™oni-mking is the very essence {svabhavd) o 

&ma An essence must not be condiUoned by anything. To hold therefor. 

non-copper, cannot livara do room-mW 

ISvara has not destroyed akaia He has th? n “0"-roo“-making ? Though 

the power to do anything nl pto 

essence of everything is treated Smfti also teach that the 
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creatures because it is His will.’ Therefore livara's creation of room-making 
in akaSa points to the completeness of room-mking in Him. So the term 
akdsa with the completeness of its meaning applies to livara. It is applied 
to akaia only in a very limited sense. It is therefore said that livara has the 
giirias of all creatures. N. S. says ‘ Room-making in akSia is limited by 
space and time. Akaia with its room-mking is therefore the creation of 
livara. It is an expression of livara who is immnent in it. This immanence 
is itself a form of His.’ So to establish that room-making which forms an 
essence of an acetana has in view the determination of the divine properties, 
both room-mking and the power of creating the very essence of things. 
The same way of thinking must be extended to all items of creation. There¬ 
fore the term akaia means primarily Brahman.”** 

livara is the creator not only of positive entities, but also of the negative 
ones. T. C. 835 says, “The horn of a hare is eternally absent. Its absence 
is the creation of livara. If livara had desired its existence it would have 
been there. livara did not desire it and it is eternally absent.”** So nothing 
in the world is uncreated. "livara as the creator of all is Svatantra and 
Guifapur^a. For this reason Sruti calls the Creator Brahman. 

3. Svatantra, the Cause of Causes 

We have noted that livara's creative activity is at work through the 
whole course of eternity. This implies that particular aspects of the world 
are mde to continue from the beginningless to the endless time. This is also- 
proved by our experience. Every product we observe has a previous and 
a later state. Before a jar is produced, there is in its place clay and clay is 
the later state of the jar when destroyed. So N. S. 422 says, “ Eveiything is 
nitya in substance and anitya with regard to its change.”** This idea holds 
true with regard to the whole of creation. Creation of the world presupposes 
the existence of the substantive aspect of things and the destruction of the 
world is followed by the same aspect. Even to mintain the existence of 
these aspects is the work of livara. It is therefore held that livara creates 
the world by mking use of the elements that are already existent, i.e., the 
elements to which livara has already given existence. These elements are 
prakrti (the root matter), deia (space), kala (time), and cetana (spirit). 

The fact that livara creates things making use of the things that are 
already existent does not in any mnner modify the creatorship of livara. 
N. S. 293 says, “ Though Hari is able to create things without mking use of 
anything. He always creates this world from the things that are already 
existent. Even this rule is His desire.”** x\nd in fact “To mke use of 
prakfti, etc., in producing the wprld illustrates really His unliinited creatorship, 
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(Prakrti, etc., are therefore said to be the causes of the world.) But 
these causes are after all His creation.” This indeed points to the richness 
of His omnipotence (a/iva/^a).”” N. S. 299 says, “ (Actually the order of 
creation is this—^From Prakfti comes mahat, from mahat ahankara and so 
on. Prakrti is upadana, and kala, etc., are nimitta). But Hari is quite able 
to create ahankara from prakrti and mahat from ahankara, and to make 
prakrti nimitta and kala, etc., upadSna. Yet Hari always creates the world 
following the order Ha pleases.” “ This is the conclusion. If it is asked 
whether Hari makes use of upadana and nimitta—the answer is, yes. He 
makes use of them. So in this limited sense, prakrti, etc., may be said to 
be the causes of the world. But it must not be supposed that ISvara is not 
able to create the world cither without making use of them or making use 
of them in a different manner. Therefore livara the creator must not be 
compared to a pot-maker. It does not therefore follow that He is not 
Svatantra and Prakpti, etc., are not paratantra. What then is the origin of 
creation? The origin is His desire. This proves that He is Svatantra. 
Even though He makes use of prakrti, etc., they are not uncreated by Him. 
How is then His overflow of omnipotence or creatorship modifiea ? Prakrti, 
etc., are indeed produced by Him. Therefore to make use of them points 
to the richness of His creatorship. Madhva proves it thus: “ Because the 
very causeness of causes is given by Him His making use of causes proves 
the richness of His creatorship.”i* 


• f n Z -—^ louowmg: From the point ( 

view of Br^mans creatonhip, the so-caUed causes of the world are on] 

pri^ucts. To make use of them in the creation of fresh things is only 1 
make u» of products m producing fresh products from them. But the r« 
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paratantra is karya. Tattva in this connection means prameya.^* Prameya 
is the object of correct knowledge. Though both Svatantra and paratantra 
are called prameya, it must not be forgotten that Svatantra is the object in 
the highest sense. The Sruti says, " Narayart.-i is MahSjneya ” (the object of 
objects). This mean.s that NarSya^a is the Giver of objectivity to objects 
and He is therefore the Ground of objects. His objectivity is self-established. 
He is Svatantra. So, the mention of two tattvas, Svatantra and paratantra, 
has in view the establishment of Svatantra as the Ground of all and this is 
done by showing that all ebe is paratantra. 

4. Svatantra, the Eternal of the Eternals 
Madhva’s position that all that is other than Brahman is paratantra 
means that all without any exception is actually created by Brahman. In 
opposition to this truth NySyavaiiefika, Sankhya, etc., hold that there are 
items of the world that are beginningless (anddi) and therefore not produced; 
Nyayavaiiesika speaks of paramafius, the indivisible and indestructible unite 
of matter, space, time and so on, which are in themselves anadi and therefore 
uncreated. Sankhya calls the root-matter prakrti in the sense that it is 
uncaused {anadi) but is the cause of all that is produced {vikrti or sadi). 
Madhva holds that even the so-called anadi things are essentially the creation 
of livara In explaining this position T. C. 379 notes— "livara has the 
power to do, undo and do in any manner He pleases. Even the so-called 
anadi things are therefore His creation, just in the same way as the s5di things 
are. The power of livara b unmodified and unopposed in every sense. 
This truth may be illustrated in the following manner. We believe that 
the past existed in space. But livara has the power to make the past 
without space. He has not done so because it is not His desire. This is 
proved by the experience that the past was in space. We must not ima^ne 
that He cannot meddle with the past. This imagination is opposed to Hb 
creatorship {aiivaryd^ and it is sublated by the Sruti which says that svabhSva, 
jiva, karma and so on, exist because of His 'desire. The supposition that the 
anadi things must have their own anddi essence (svabhdva) does not in any 
way modify the creatorship of livara, because His desire which produces 
anddi 'essence of anddi things is abo anddi. In a previous section called 
Akdiddhikararia, the truth that the essence of all things b the work of livara 
is proved. In the present passage the fact that anddi essence is the work of 
livara is establish^. So this passage supplements the previous one. In 
a later division called viyatpdda, it is established that the production of every¬ 
thing, in the world consists in its receiving a change which b the work of 
livara. Production in this sense is called parddhma viiefdvdpti. But the 
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special teaching of the present passage is this—Some items of the world may 
not admit of creation in the sense of coming into existence only at a point 
of time and for this reason they may be taken to be anadi. But their very 
essence, i.e., their reality, is created by livara. The fact that Isvara is the 
creator of anadi essence of anadi things proves the transcendence (jnahatmya) 
oi livara and it is the same as anadi svabhava niydmaka' iakti, the power of 
creating anadisvabhava. This means that the term anadi applies in the 
primary sense only to livara”^ 


The statement that livara has the power to make the past spaceless 
is really very significant. On the basis of actual experience even though we 
believe that the past existed in space, livara has the power of making this 
beh’ef or experience wrong or even impossible. This means that the correct¬ 
ness of correct knowledge also is dependent on Him, i.e., made by Him. 
Further, this passage interprets production as paradhina viiefavdpti. The 
significance of this interpretation will be explained shortly. 


So far. It has been shown that the creative power of livara is absolut 
and unconditioned in every sense. This must not be taken to mean tha 
chaos prevails in the world. Madhva assures us that livara's desire is satyc 
The word satya in this connection means consistent. Consistency is ai 
item of aU-completeness {gupapurijatva) of livara. This enables us to tak 
it for granted that livara gives no room for any kind of disorder or confusioi 
in the world. Bh. Bh. 21. 18 says, “ The process of this world is anadi am 
nitya. It IS never destroyed and never confused. Like the flow of a rive 
power be, can interfere with th 

satya, that which « known is satya and there is nothing asatya. One wh( 
knows consistently with these ideas attains and goes to Furu 
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the ^stinction between jiva and Brahman is taken to be anddi', yet it is 
considered to be the creation of avidyd. According to Nydyavaiiefika 
dravyatva is anddi', but it is conditioned by gurtavatva (the state of having 
gu/ta.)-^ And in the second place, from the standpoint of Brahmavdda the 
anddi items of the world are never considered to be anddi in the sense that 
they oppose or modify the creatorship kartrtva of Brahman. The Brahma- 
Siitra teaches that prakfti, etc., are anddi only in a secondary (gauril) sense. 
Brahman alone is anddi in the primary sense. The so-called anddi things 
of the world undergo constant change. They are vikdri. It is evident that . 
they are interdependent and therefore Umited (vibhakta). These facts prove 
that they are products. This means that their cause is necessarily changeless 
(nirvikdra) and unlimited (purna). Therefore that which is nirvikdra and 
purpa is Brahman. So Brahman is not a product and It is only cause.** 

Further, the term anddi as applied both to Brahman and the world has 
different implications. The world as anddi means that it exists from the 
beginningless time. This means that it is in time. But Brahman is the 
creator of time itself. There is no sense in holding that It exists in time. 
The fact that the world exists in time means that time is the support (ddhdra) 
of the world. But Brahman is the support of all. This is an implication of 
the truth that It creates all. Further to hold that Brahman exists in time 
is to make time the support of Brahman. This is to deny Brahman and 
make time Brahman. The Sruti says: “ Sadeva Somyedamagra dsit,” and 
so on. The apparent meaning of this is that Brahman (Sat) was prior to this 
world. But, because time is one of the items of the world, the real meaning 
of the Sruti must be that Brahman transcends time, because It is the creator 
of time. So, the term agra in the Sruti does not mean priority in time; it 
means guriapurfia. The whole passage means that gu^apurrui is the pre¬ 
supposition of the world (Ai. Bh.).*^ So, the statement that Brahman is 
atiddi must be finally taken to mean that It is the giver of andditva to anddi. 
This is an implication of the fact tliat It is the creator of anddi. Anu. V. 
i. i. ii says, “ such is the creatorship of Brahman.” N. S. interprets this 
passage as “ the creative power of livara has in view everything, the eternal, 
the non-eternal, the essence, the ndn-cssence, etc. If anything is excepted. 
His creatorship becomes modified. What then does this power do? It is 
the Giver of the very reality of these things. Is not the reality of these 
things anddi! Yes, it is. But it is so because of the anddi erwtorship of 
livara."** 

All these ideas clearly show that Brahman, and Brahman alone, is the 
pause of the world and that there is nothing in the world that i^ not uncreated. 
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The objects of the world seem to be produced by means of other objects of 
the world. But we have seen how even this is the desire of Isvara. The 
various entities that help the production of an object may seem to bind it. 
But even this binding is His creation. This implies how He binds everything 
but He is never bound by anything. Br. Bh. says, “ He gives causeness to 
causes. How then can the causes help Him ?”” N. S. 19 says, “ All causes 
have their existence, function, etc., from Him. Therefore no effect is produced 
without His desire.”** He is therefore the only cause of all. As the only 
cause. He is completely unbound. For this reason He is called Svatantra. 
This term imphes two ideas: (1) He is uncaused, i.e., self-established. (2) He 
acts purely according to His desire, i.e.. His desire is the source of all. 
Both these ideas are, as a rule, involved in defining Brahman as Svatantra. 


uranman s creation nas a muen wiaer scope tnan nas appeared so la 
Creation is defined as giving of sattS, etc. (sattadidana). Sattd, etc., stand f< 
satta, pramiti, and pravftti. In some passages, svarupa is mention^ in plai 
of satta. N. S. 330 says, “ Some thinkers hold that svarupa is sattd, othe: 
pramdrtayogyatva (the state of being revealed by pramdria) and some othe: 
arthakriydkdritva (the state of producing something). AH these are found i 
the objects and they are created by Him.”** N. S. 513 says, “ the properl 
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An objection may be raised. The existence, etc., of the nitya things are 
nitya. That which is nitya cannot therefore be paratantra. This objection 
is met as follows: Just as ISvara controls and directs anitya things by giving 
them existence, etc., being Himself nitya, He controls and directs the nitya 
entities continuously and incessantly by giving them existence, etc. Objects 
like a jar, for example, are of anitya nature. That they are anitya is not an 
accident. If they were an accident, they would have been destroyed 
immediately after their production. (But they are not destroyed. After 
production they are maintained for some time and only afterwards, they are 
destroyed. At the time when they are maintained, they are as good as nitya 
things. That they are produced does not affect this aspect, viz., the aspect 
of their existence during the period when they are maintained. And to hold 
that they are dependent, paratantra, at the time when they are maintained, 
does not create any difficulty.) Similarly, there is no difficulty in holding that 
the nityatva of nitya things is paratantra. Further, because the anityatva of 
anitya things is paratantra, it does not follow that objects like a jar arc nitya. 
Similarly, to hold that nitya things are paratantra does not make them anitya. 
(They may be nitya-, but as nitya, they are paratantra in the sense that their 
reality is derived from livara.) This simply means that it is His desire to 
maintain nitya things as nitya and anitya things as anitya. (Therefore that 
the world is paratantra, i.e., that it has derived reality, does not confuse nitya 
and anitya things.) ”** 

The ideas that Brahman is the cause of the world and that the world 
is a product must not be understood from the commonsense point of view that 
a product has necessarily a beginning in time. The point of view of Brahma- 
vada is entirely different. It holds, as already noted, that a product may 
be anadi or sddi, nitya or anitya but it is more concerned with the finding out 
of the Ground or Basis of the whole world, recognizing the world as it is given, 
i.e., as consisting of enduring and non-enduring elements. This is what is 
meant by offering an explanation of nitya as nitya and anitya as anitya. 
That which explains them is their cause, Ground or Basis, i.e.. Brahman. 
The nitya and anitya things are not self-explanatory because they are changing 
and limited {vikdri and vibhakta). 

5. Svatantra, the Only Aim of Sound Thinking 

To ignore this truth and to hold that something of the world is the cause 
of all or one of the causes of all is to overlook the changing and limited 
character of all that is the world. This error presupposes an undue interest 
in something that is of the world and a natural dislike for the ul tima te source 
of all. Madhva calls this undue interest dwrdgroAa and the dislike paratattva- 
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vidvefa. In the presence of these defects, thinkers ignore the Svatantra 
character of the Creator and deny or modify His creative power. For 
example, Nyayavaiiefika holds that tht so-callcd ISvara is only one among 
the many causes of the world and that he himself, i.e., without the help of 
other things, cannot create the svarupa or svabhava of anything. Thus 
dwSgraha and pardtattvavidve^a, and not impartial enquiry, are the causes 
for the appearance of systems other than Brahmavada. In addition to this 
circumstance as Madhva notes, there are people who know only that much 
on the basis of which they entertain wrong ideas of Brahman. He calls 
them alpavedins. Further, people are influenced by those whom he calls 
kupapditas (sophisticated people). Making use of time-honoured terms in 
their own interest, such persons popularize their own ignorance about truth. 
This circumstance he calls mithyajnanaprasakti (spreading of wrong know¬ 
ledge). Furthcj-, people are in general interested in tilings that are tamasa 
(evil) in nature. All these circumstances are also the creation of Ihara 
and they have also a purpose to serve. If a person were to transcend 
these evil influences, he must be naturally endowed with pure intellect 
iiuddha buddhi). Even this is a creation of livara's wish and Madhva calls it 
livaraprasada.^^ ■ 


in staung tpese Ideas Madhva does not condemn the world as evil because 
his is the spirit of ^ing Brahman even is the so-called evil things. He only 
indirates the abilities required reaUy to appreciate the truth that Brahman is 
the Ground of all. Even tliough we seem to be quite free from these defects 
and are deeply interested m understanding what really Madhva has taught, 
we may not m re^ty be free from the defects and may not be foUowing his 
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In reflecting on prakftivdda of Sankhya, i.e., the theory that prakfti is 
tbe origin of all, Madhva notes that it is undue interest in prakrli that is the 
source of this theory. This interest is called pradhSnadurdikfa. He does 
not make any difference in substance between pradhanavada and maydvada 
because both imply the denial of Brahman, the only source of all.'^ Nor 
can pradhSna or mdyd by itself be the cause of the world. The pradhdna 
of Sdnkhya is limited by puru?a and mdyd of Sankara is limited by NirgUria 
Brahman. 

All these considerations show with what care and accuracy Madhva is 
establishing his Brahmavdda. He demands the same care and accuracy from 
his readers also. To emphasise this aspect is, after all. not out of place. Being 
misled by the term dvaita that is applied to Madhva’s thought even an ardent 
follower of Madhva may try to find out dualism or pluralism in his thought. 
Whatever be the name given to his thought, in fairness to him, one ought 
to start from his actual teaching, but never from the popular and sometimes 
misleading name given to it. In every work of his, in the beginning, middle 
and in the end, Madhva asserts at the cost of much repetition that the sole aim 
of his philosophy is to establish that Brahman is the Svatantra cause of all. At 
every stage of his thought he amplifies in unambiguous language the teaching 
of Sruti—" EkamevddvitTyam Brahma ”—(Brahman is one only and It is 
second-less) by his favourite expression that Hari is Sarvottama —the highest 
Principle of all. To make use of English terms, his system is unmodified 
monism in the sense that it traces everything absolutely to one principle, i.e.. 
Brahman. It is thus far from dualism or pluralism. Further, to caU his thought 
monotheism is not to do justice to him. Monotheism implies something of 
religious faith. But mere faith as opposed to reason has no place in his philos¬ 
ophy. He accepts only that as real which is in every sense revealed by pramdria 
the truth of which is well established. His conceptions are without exception 
rationalistic. When he quotes Sruti or Smeti his aim is not to gain 
strength from it, but to indicate the philosophy underlying the text. With 
him the items of the world may be many. They may be real or actual in so 
far as they go. But they are all without exception the work, expression or 
creation of one single Principle, i.e., Svatantra, Brahman. Madhva says that 
this is the real teaching of Sruti, ” Sa idam sarvamasrjata ”. (He created 
all this.) The same truth is further ampUfied in the following pages. 

A superficial reading of Purdrias often makes us familiar with the creation 
of the world in cycles (kalpa). We are told that Tivara gives rise to the things 
of the world, mahat, ahankdra, etc., making use of prakfti as updddna and 
kdla, etc., as nimitta, in accordance with the karma of the jlvas that have 
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to play their parts in the created world. This is the popular idea of creation 
among the Hindus in general and the MaMvas in particular. It is popularly 
beUeved that the upad&ia and nimitta causes of the world and the yivas are 
and therefore uncreated. It is also believed that God is the creator in 
the sense that he connects and directs the several self-existent m,adi things and 
with their help creates the objects of the world, even as a pot-maker connects 
water, clay, etc., and makes a pot. The idea that the updcfdnn and nimitla 
causes of the world exist irrespective of God, the creator, is the substance of 
this belief. In spite of the Vedic teaching and Brahmavdda founded on it, 
this belief has somehow become a tradition. This tradition seems to be 
the result of an undigested mixture of Nydyavaiiefika, Sdnkhya and Purva- 
mimdmsa. Most often, it seems to appeal to common sense because people 
at large are generally unable to comprehend how anddi things can be created 
even by ISvara. This circumstance is given a colour by the term dvaita 
which is commonly taken to mean that there is a second to Brahman, 
namely anddi. This anddi thing may even be dependent on Brahman 
just in the sense tliat a servant is dependent on his master, but it is self- 
existent even as Brahman is. Whatever be the value of this "belief, Madhva’s 
Brahmavdda gives absolutely no support for this belief. The author of T. C. 
seems to laugh at this belief when he says on p. 389, “ If the teaching of Sruti 
‘ He created all this ’ is taken to mean that He created only the products 
that have a beginning in time, i.e., the products that are sddi, then consistently 
with this idea another Sruti passage ‘ He transcends all this, etc.’ also ought 
to be taken to mean that He transcends only the world of products (sddi), 
but not the things of the world that are said to be anddi and nitya."^ The 
idea is that to limit the meaning of the term all (sarva or viSva) in these 
passages can never be justified. The teaching of these passages is that 
livara is the creator of aU-both sddi and anddi. He therefore transcends all 
and for this reason He is. Svatantra. 

6. Svatantra, the Sole Creator of All, Always, Everywhere 
The truth that Brahman is the cause of all does not imply that the 
objects It creates contoue to exist and operate independent of It. Brahman 
t nance of existence and operation. Objects 

""'ier a giL cinDamsta^acc. 
artain thmgs act as-causes. Certain other things appear as products and 

dT T" “ ^ Ciu«„L. productaMS and 

indjfierence are different operations of the obieetc ti, ^ n 

creation of Brahman and they are therefore nrnrl equally the 

te rich cicatordiip of fi 

p ^ “lake, unmake and differently make things. 
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Applying this thought to the case of these three entities, cause, product and 
indifferent entities, it is easy to see how Uvara can cancel all or make each 
the other. He might have cancelled a different product and produced the 
product in question. Or, He could have made the present product its cause 
or an indifferent entity and made the cause or indifferent entity the present 
product. Further even with regard to time in which a product is supposed 
to appear. He could have made the present past or furtuc and the past or 
future the present. He could have even made the present pastless or future¬ 
less and the product causeless or effectless. We are thus required to see 
His kdratfa, akdrana and anyathdkdraria —doing, undoing and doing differently 
with reference to every item of the world. So the fact that He has created 
a product is purely an expression of His independent will and it only illus¬ 
trates the final truth taught by the Upanisad, ' Icchdmdtram prabhok srsfi^ ’. 
The circumstance under which alone a thing seems to be produced does not 
therefore offer any serious difSculiy with reference to Brahmavdda. And 
in fact, it amplifies the Svatantra character of Brahman. Further, if the 
purapas mean that Ihara really needed the assistance of prakfti, etc., they 
are worng, because they are sublatcd by Brahmavdda. If they can be 
interpreted so as to amplify the richness of ISvara's creatorship, then only 
they are respected. One who is engaged in Brahmajijndsd can never dispense 
with these truths. 

The inveitable conclusion from the previous considerations is that the 
creation of the world or the creative activity of livara catmot be confined ' 
to any one period or periods. livara's creation is going on incessantly and 
unceasingly everywhere without exception and with reference to everything 
in the world including even the things that may be looked upon as being 
already created. There is nothing in the world that does not undergo change. 
Everything however stable it may seem to be, is really undergoing deep 
changes incessantly. Take the case of a cetana ; change in the body or in 
mind and change even in the duration of its existence speak of the incessant 
change that occurs to cetana. Similar is the consideration with regard to 
acetana. Change is the very essence of the relity of the world. Nothing 
is thus self-same as it is. ordinarily taken to be. The authorship of this 
universal change speaks for the incessant creative activity of livara. So 
the Gita says, “ I am the giver of all bhdvas to the creatures 

In following this discussion, we must bear in mind that according to 
Madhva the so-called substance and its property are not different from each 
other. So, to speak of a change as occurring to something is to represent 
the real or actual essence (svarupa) of the thing itself. This position enables 
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him to explain how even the so-callcd nitya things, prakrti and so on, 
are incessantly created in having incessant changes. This explains how 
from the standpoint of Ihara's creatorship, there is no significant distinction 
between nilya and anitya things. 

Change comes from livara. It is tlicrcforc paraJhina. The state of 
a thing obtaining paradhina is called paraJhlm-viSTfavdpti. ParadlJna- 
vUnfj means a variety of paradhlia. Asdpti means obtainmei;t. Tliis is 
the meaning of sfffi (creation). It applies to all that is otlicr than Brahman. 
It is called by Madhva paradhlnatva or tadvaiatS. It is not a mere occur¬ 
rence to an enduring entity, but it is the mark of the creation of the entity 
itself. Change and changing entity are thus one and the same thing. This 
means that both form a single entity which is called viiiffa. With reference 
to a viiifta two aspects may be distinguished—attributive {dharma or 
viiefopa) and substantive {dharml or viie?ya). This distinction is made on 
the basis of viSefa (peculiarity or uniqueness) which is found in everything 
we think of. Without it nothing can be thought of. For the reason that 
everything conceived has its own vik^a, a single entity, i.e., visiffa is treated 
as though it consists of two aspects, dharma and dharml TJiis explains 
how nothing in the world can be nirvikfa and nothing is really different 
from its property. 


N.S. 431 says, “The production of a property of a thing means tli 
production of the vikffa. ViSiffa is identical with svariSpa of the thin, 
production of svarupa of the thing.” 

Whenever a jlva has a relation to something external such as body or hs 
even an idea m its .mind, it has the production of its svarupa itself. An ide 
in the mind or relation to a body is a ca<:r nf fu * 

Wi'fh fKJc - L y IS a case ot change that occurs to jm 

With this change yiva becomes a vi%a. This viiim is not different froi 
the essence or svarupa of flva So z- V amcrent troi 

production of jvariJpa (,svarupa srsli) of iTva Ph ^ 

production in this sense is not metaphoriwl' bufit i 
production.”" This is the implication of the ’,5- / ' 

according to which nothing^ is permanent Madhv 

purvavasthd and uttardvasthd, i.e., S^thing hL a Lt i 

IS true that we are not commonly familiar S tl,® ^ 

We commonly believe that production of a tSn^ • productior 

product in time. This belief is perhaos the^vl^ beginning of 
Asatkdryavdda, non-existent-product-thforv Nydyavaik?ika' 

'jwiy- inis theory is not true t 
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experience, because it does not explain how something comes only from 
a particular thing. We have seen that oil comes only from the oil-seeds, 
but not from sand. By way of appreciating the significance of this experi¬ 
ence Sdnkhya holds Satkdryavdda, existent-product-theory. According 
to this theory a product is existent even before the so-called production of 
it just as oil exists in oil-seed before it is produced. So Sdnkhya concludes 
that the so-called production consists in making patent (yyakta) what is 
latent (avyakta). But he does not somehow see that this making patent is 
itself a fresh change brought upon the thing. So Madhva favours sada- 
satkdryavdda. This is the theory that holds that a product is existent only 
as a purvdvasthd and non-existent as product, i.e., as an expression of a 
fresh change. This is what Madhva means by parddhinaviiefdvdpti and it 
is in this very sense that he holds that livara creates the world incessantly. 
N. S. 327 says, “ Therefore the doership in the real sense belongs only to 
Him.”’® This implies that nothing in the world can be said to do anything 
in the real sense of the term. Acetana does not do anything. The case of 
cetana ^Iso is in reality the same. Taking for example a case where a jiva 
seems to do something, N. S. 327 says, “ Both flva and livara are in the 
body—(j7va as abhimdnin and livara as antarydmin). He (Jivard) produces 
knowledge, desire and will of the flva by means of His knowledge, desire 
and will. He also gives the power of causeness to the other causes which 
are external to flva. Thus He produces jar, etc. The so-called doership of 
flva is thus given by Him. The samp is the implication of the teaching of 
the Gitd'— knowledge, discrimination, etc., come from me 

This illustration explains how rich livara’s creatorship is. In creating 
even an ordinary thing like a jar, one can note the real extent of His rich 
creatorship. His knowing the abilities of antc/kkarapa is to give those 
abilities to enu hkararia. This is to create both the abilities and the 
anu J^karana as having them. Atitclykararya is thus a vUifla. To give this 
viiiffa to flva is to create flva as a viiifla. Under the same circumstance 
the knowledge, desire and will of the flva are created. With them the flva 
becomes a more complex viiifla. Some external entities such as implements, 
etc., as having causeness are also created. As a result of all these pro¬ 
ductions, the production of a jar takes place. Further, the production of 
the jar in this manner directly or indirectly moulds the circumstances of 
the whole world. This implies that the whole world is created with this 
special circumstance. (Sirnilar ideas are not new to modern scientific 
thinking.) Further according to the Vedic tradition every aspect of the 
world is presided by a controlling principle or agent (abhimdnin). There 
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^ elements in the world. And there are corresponding 

are good and ^ Daityas. The latter are finally brought 

good .ud “ 7^"Srfor. good and suporior. VISyu 

fZe Wafi rfTsm^He controls knowledge, life and strength. He is 
h.,S?o» cdleS Srfor Krkfntr is still higher. She is the 

^ntoUer of J cMonn and nceinn.. The production of tfe things of the 
world is an expression of the operation of these agents. This means that 
when a thing is produced aU the agents with their special operation are 
created M 5 280 says, " Ablumdni is that which is the condition 
(prayojaka) of the reality of the thing in question.”" The abhimanins are 
thus the lower principles of the world. Uvara is the highest of all. He is 
the principle of principles. He creates things with all the principles. This 
is the richness of His creatorship. This does not mean that He creates 
things through the agency of the other principles. It only means 'that their 
agency also is created. This implies that they are themselves created as 
vifif/a with their special agency. For this reason they are called only 
nimitta or dvSra in the creation of things. This explains how ISvara is the 
direct or immediate cause {sSk^atkarana) of all that exists. Madhva says 
in Anu. Vy. 1.1. 6, “The direct and immediate cause of all is Ndrayapa 
{gunapunia and nirdofa). He is Brahman. This is the teaching of the 
whole Sruti. The aim of this Sastra is to establish this Truth.”*^ In the 
light of these ideas, it is easy to see how the production of a change means 
the production of the whole world, i.e., Brahmdp^o. From iSri downwards 
everything is affected in some way or other whenever and wherever a change 
takes place in the world. Thus the creation of a change means the creation 
of all. These ideas illustrate weU how the whole world being nothing but 
change and limitation is paratmUra and how Brahman, the Ground of all, 
is Svatantra and Cfuriapurpa. 

In the foregoing discussions some sort of doership is attributed to pa. 
This does not in any sense modify the doership of Ihara and in fact it ampli¬ 
fies /ivnra’5 doership N. S. 305 says, “ Iln giving doership (kartrtvd) to a 
cerimn, this is what /W does.] Having been the author {Niyamaka) of the 
having made the basis, 

r '"“'IS* having introduced many items of identity 
(uMedn) though they are opposed to one another and having given power to 
the thing in qLtion, livara 
. SuchisthepoLo?/Jwa;hichis 

tns ulustrates how the so-called doership 
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of pa can in no sense be compared to the doership of /ivara. Both are 
called doership because of the poverty of language. This circumstance 
is to make use of Samakarfonyaya. This nyaya means actual borrowing 
of words that are primarily applied to livara and then applying them to the 
things of the world in a much inferior secondary sense. In fact, the doer¬ 
ship of pa illustrates its changing character and thereby proves how its 
svarupa is constantly created. But the doership of livara illustrates His 
aiefaiakli and amplifies His Sv'atantrya and Gupapurnalva. 

A question may be asked, If livara has aie$aiakti, why has He created 
this imperfect world ? This question does not arise, because the philosophical 
enquiry concerns itself with the world that is given and not with what ought 
to be given. Even assuming that the question does arise, this question 
implies that what is created must be as perfect as the Creator. In that case, 
the created is either different from livara or not different from livara. If 
it is different, it cannot be perfect, because perfection implies absence of 
limit and thus there cannot be two perfect entities. If it is not different, 
it is identical with livara and then the distinction between the created and 
the Creator is not justified. Either way, the question is not justified. But 
it does not follow that the creative power of Brahman is in any sense 
modified. Madhva holds, however, that in creating a thing, livara takes a 
form that is immanent in that thing. livara has thus AnantarUpa. Each form 
is livara Himself, in the sense that each is the self-identical expression of 
livara. Because He is Svatantra, the difference between the created and 
the creator does not apply to this form of creation. Sruti says, “ In Brahman 
there is no difference of any sort ” {Neha nanasti kincand). Thus livara 
creating Hiihself along with the creation of the world is an aspect of His 
creation and this is an expression of His paramaiivarya. Madhva says, 
Tai.Bh.5, “Thus willed livara: let me take many forms” {Bahurupo 
bhdvSnitiacintayai). 

Thus the fact that the world is limited implies the all-completeness of 
its Ground, i.e.. Brahman. This conception would be impossible if the 
several items of the world could be confused and could not be arranged in 
a definite order. Confusion, and disorder mean that nothing can be fixed. 
The fact of this very statement and the conception behind it imply order and 
law in the world. Consistently with this truth and with a view to amplify 
it, Madhva speaks of taratamya, gradation of higher and lower realities 
according to the nature of existence, knowledge and function of the thin g s. 
After fixing them in the scale of gradation, he shows that they can never be 
confused. He amplifies this idea by his conception of pancabheda—pefoH 
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. j Jvtween one cetana and another 

difference, namely the evcrlas mg ' ^ cetana and acetana, cetana and 
cetana, one acetana Madhva in studying aU this • 

livara and acetana and livara. me one aim « richness of Its 

is the establishment of Svatantra so as to prove the further richness Its 
creative power and all-completeness. 

Madhva explains in this connection how the world has a definite pro¬ 
gramme. a definite purpose and a definite order. Nothing is co^used in 
L world. Even the so-called confusion of things from the standpoint of 
ordinary beings has to help a definite order of the umverse_ Even the 
imperfection or dark side, of the world helps the expression of the bri^t 
sidVof the same. This shows how the things arc created on a principle. . 
Imperfection leads to perfection. Errors lead to correction and bondap 
leads to release. The previous stages of things help the expression of the 
later developments of the same. 

Madhva brings in this connection the conception of karma. Karma 
is an expression of the disposition of the individuals based on their own 
. doings. This means that livara brings out fresh changes in the world 
consistently with the karma of the individuals that are to enjoy the creation 
of the fresh changes. He does not give individuals what is not due to them. 
And he never fails to give them what is really due to them in accordance 
with their own karma. For tliis reason He is called sama, equal to aU. 
This means that Ho has no partiality (yai?amya) and unkindness (nairglifriya). 
He does not do things indiscrimaintely. But this does not mean that He 
is bound by certain principles. The so-called principles of the world are 
only the expressions of His perfection and they do not therefore bind Him. 
That He fashions things according to the karma of the individuals docs not 
mean that He is bound by karma, because karma is after all His creation. 
He desired law and order in the world. Karma appeared. So the world 
witli all its order is the creation of His free desire. 


The fact that He wished higher and lower beings does not mean that He 
is affected by the defects—vaifamya and nairghrtiya. A. S'. 311 says, “ With 
a view to free livara from vaifamya and nairgkr^ya, it is so far said that 
livara creates things according to the karma of the jjvas. But this means 
that His creation is not the result of His free desire as he wants the help of 
karma. (How then can He be Svatantral This is the answer.) Though 
He creates things of course according to karma, stUl His Svatantrya is 
justified. It is already established that He gives sattd, etc., to karma and so 
on. To make use of something to which He Himself has given sattS, etc.,, 
does not affect His Svdtantrya. An objection may be raised'-So in His 
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case to make use of Karma is as good as not making use of it and this means 
that He can never be free from vaisamya and nairghrnya. Tliis is the 
answer: Pramanas establish that livara has vaifamya and nairgl rtjya. To 
attribute them to Him is not therefore wrong. Further vaifamya and 
nairglicpya are not by themselves defects. They are defects only when 
they originate from defects ard lead to defects. They cause evil in JTva. 
But they do not cause evil in livara. livara is free from evil. For this 
reason the author of the Sutra attributes them to livara and the author of 
the Bhafya supports it.”*“ The idea is that vaifamya and nairghfi^ya arc 
some of the essential aspects of Svatantrya. Even in the world one cannot 
be said to be svatantra without having vaisamya and nairghrpya in some sense 
or the other. 

7. Svatantra, the Transcendent 

So far, the conception that livara is the sole Creator of all is explained. 
In this connection the richness of His creatorship is indicated. How the 
richness of His creatorship leads to the conception of His Gu(iapurriatva 
is also noted. In recognition of all these tiuths Madhva calls livara acintya 
(inconceivable) and adbhuta (wonderful). These are the expressions of 
His transcendent (aloukika) nature. Sruti illustrates His transcendence in 
such passages as “He is smaller than the smallest and bigger than the 
biggest.” Human reason does not of course comprehend this truth. But 
this does not mean that this truth is meaningless. It is consistent with the 
Svatantra nature of Brahman. It is therefore an expression of Svatantra 
and it is self-established. 

The fact that Svatantra is the source of the very reality of paratantra 
implies that It is immanent in the latter. Whatever is paratantra is a pro¬ 
duction of Svatantra. In order to signify this idea Sruti makes use of various 
terms such as pratibimba (reflection), abhdsa (appearance), cchayd (image), 
etc. Corresponding to these terms Svatantra is called Bimba (the source of 
reflection). Because the terms reflection, etc., are sometimes applied to 
unreal or illusory things by people, it must not be supposed that what is 
created is unreal or illusory. Much energy may be wasted to prove the 
correctness of this supposition but the supposition leads nowhere. It 
neither justifies life in the world, nor philosophy nor Brahman as the ground 
of all. If everything is denied, the fact of denial at least is asserted and this 
fact at least needs an explanation.. And Svatantra alone can be this 
explanation. This is how Svatantra is ever self-established. To hold that 
the denial of all implies the denial of even the fact of denial is only a clever 
way of explaining away the point at issue and it cannot be respected in a 
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nature of Svatantra be denied. 

sS~ Is WdeSt and it cannot be similar to porntont™ Forte 
%atantra is devoid of difference within Itself and It has no parts. So the 
terms sadria, etc., as applied to paratanira or pratibimba, mean that its reahty 

frnin ^vntantra. 


Of the two entities acelana and cetana that constitute the world, acetana 
has mere satta and it is a pratibimba of the sattd aspect of Svatantra. Cetana 
has in addition jnana and ananda. It is therefore a pratibimba of satta, 
Jnana and ananda of Svatantra. JIva in this sense is called dbhasa of Hvara. 
Anu. V. 3. 2. 42 says, "jiva is called abhasa because its knowledge and 
existence are always produced by Isvara. Just as a man’s shadow is a 
reflection and a creation of the man all the jivas, caturmukha, etc., are prati- 
bimbas of paramatman. They are incomplete and Hari alone is all-com- 
plete.”*^ Anu. V.4.1. 65 says, “The entity denoted by the term Atman 
is therefore only Vifriu and none else. Because the other entities are not 
Gumpiirrm, the terms Atma, Brahma, etc., do not mean anything other than 
Vifpu.”^* So a jiva’s reality is only derived. Jiva is therefore dtmabhasa 
but not Atman. Atman is only Vi^nu. Therefore the belief that Madbva 
holds Atmandndtvavdda, namely, the doctrine that (here are many dtmans, 
does not represent the spirit of bis teaching. His position alone brings out 
the real significance of the doctrine of One Atman {Aikdtmya Vdda) taught 
by the Upanifads, because it accounts for the actual existence of jivas. 


By holding that Svatantra alon? is Atman, Madbva brings out the 
complete identical character of Svatantra. To note this point is essential, 
because the truth that Svatantra is Gunapur^ may be carelessly taken to mean 
that each of the gupas that consitute Svatantra represents only a part of 
Svatantra. It may be further concluded, in spite of Madhva’s teaching 
that Svatantra is completely devoid of distinction within Itself, that each 
gutia is essentially different from the others. In explaining the complete 
oneness of Svatantra Madhva su'fs in Anu. V. 3. 2. 16, “ The gunas of 
livara transcend all. All His gurias are all His other gurias. All are the 
creators of al. All are all-complete. ... The identity of them is Vdsudeva. 
He is completely defecfless.’’** This is the conception of Gu(iapur(ia. 
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Having established that iJvara as gunapurria is all transcendent, Madhva 
speaks of His bheda (distinction) from the word. The word bheda in this 
connection signifies the highly distinguished nature of livara, namely His 
complete transcendence. To modify bheda in any manner is to lower down 
Isvara and to deny His Svdtantrya, for asvatantra is defective and svatantra 
is defectless and the two can never be identical, /tiu. V. 3. 2. 42 says, “ As 
implied by Sruti, Svatantra is so far well conceived. It is not confused 
with asvatantra. All the attributes given to svatantra arc justified, because 
they are implied in the conception of Svatantra. These attributes cannot 
be justified, if they are applied to asvatantra. Any attribute that is inconsistent 
with Svatantra must not be applied to It, for that which is opposed to 
Svatantra is itself. All aspects of our experience must be inter¬ 
preted consistently with Svatantra. Svatantra is thus ever distinct from 
asvatantra. Anu. V. 3.3. 39 says, “ Svatantra is distinguished from 
asvatantra in order to prove Its defectlessness (nirdofatva). ’’<* Thus Madhva 
speaks of bheda just to define Svatantra clearly. 

8. Svatantra, the Real of the Reals 

Just as Madhva employs the conception of bheda to prove the nirdofatva 
of Isvara, he employs the conception of the reality (satyatva) of the world 
to justify the creatoriship of livara. If the world is not real, the creatorship 
of livara cannot be justified. The conception of a creator of nothing 
involves self-contradiction and the denial of the reality of the world ends 
in the denial of its cause, i.e.. Brahman. N. S. 210 says, “ It is wrong to 
think that to hold the world is real does not lead to any good (purufdrtha), 
for the reality of the world justifies the creatorship of livara. Through this. 
His gu(iapurnatva or mdhdtmya is conceived and this leads to purufdrtha. ’’** 
The reality of the world can be justified from the standpoint of Brahman 
also. Because Brahman is Gurtapuriiia and nirdofa. His creation must be 
necessarily real. But the satyatva of the world is never confused with the 
satyatva of Brahman. Because the world is satya, it is never taken to be 
a second to Brahman. It is never equal to Brahman in any sense of the 
term. Brahman is Paramdrtha in the sense that it gives reality to all. For 
this reason. Brahman is Advaita or Advitiya, secondless and superiorless. 
This is the tparhing of Sruti: Advaitam paramdrthata/li, Advaitah sarva 
bhdvdndm, etc. 

Further, to call the world satya proves the paratantra character of the 
world, the world is satya because it has satva from Brahman. As the 
giver of jfltva to the world. Brahman is satya. K 1. 1. 6 says, 

“ Brahman is satya because It gives satva to the world. This is the meaning 
3 
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. 1 ,:- N. S. 134 says, "Sat 

of srfU (creation). I" ‘J® Because" Brahman gives this to 

means sadbhava. This means ' _ Living or existing is also 

a meaning of satva. • ■ • Hpctruction also to the world. It is called 

Because Brahman gives living an necessarily a changing 

Sa,Th. Thi, mean' .hat it has 

entih. (vifairi) imd IS therefore • produetW 

.“ow-S of .he wor,d helps the 

conception of Svatantra as its Ground. 

Such a conception of sulyo/m of the world also leads to various other 
conceptions of the world that establish the truth of SMMry^ Bhg. T. 
139 says “The world does not continue to be the same. It changes. For 
this reason, it is said to be anrta, though it is real because Brahman is 
always changeless. It is always Su/ya.”« N. Mr. 289 says. In some 
passages of the scriptures, the world is said to be asat, because it is asadhu 
and asvatantra-, aparamarthika, because it changes and is destroyed; 
mithyd, because it is useless (vrtAo); avidyamana, because it does not continue 
to be in relation to jiva-, and mdyamaya, because it is an expression of 
prakrti. The world is compared to a dream, etc., because it is anitya, 
vikari and paratantra, and never because it is sublated by the knowledge of 
Brahman. ”” So. according to Madhva. the world as satya is paratantra. 
This speaks for the transcendence or Svatantrya of Brahman. 

9. Svatantra. the Only Reality 

Anu. V. 3. 8. 39 says. “ The gunas, satya, etc., form the very essence 
of this highest livaral"^ Consistently with this idea. Bhg. T. 138 says. 
“ He alone is Satya. Satyatva means Svatantrya. That is Viftnu. The 
satyatva of other things is their being always in changing process. Such 
is always the being of puru^a (Jlva) and prakrti. The being of Puru$a 
and Prakrti in this connection is their being in space and time. Vi§nu is 
Satya in the sense that He is the very Ground of all this—space, time, 
puru^a and prakrti. This means that He alone is nitya. Satya and Nitya 
connote the same idea. N. S. 225 says. “ Satya is interpreted as sandtana 
(existing always). Satya and nitya therefore mean the same thing.”** 
This passage implies that nothing else can be satya or nitya in the primary 
sense of these terms. N. S. 200 says. “To say that pra^ta, etc (world) are 
satya impUes that they are adhlna.'’« In this sense, Sruti says. Brahman 
is satya of satya l^satyaSy<mtyam). In this expression, the second satya 
means adhJna. N. Mr. 292 says, “ The satyatva of the world i e., prm> 
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etc., is inferior (apakrsfa). The Sutra calls the world avara (inferior). 

It is inferior because it is adhlna and adldna means derived. So the Satyatva 
or nityatva of the world is only derived. It is avara, apakrfta or adfiina. 
But the satyatva or nityatva of Brahman is Svatantra. So the difference 
between the two cases of satyatva or nityatva is one of kind and not of 
degree. One can never be compared with the other. In fact, the satyatva 
of the world can never be expressed along with the Satyatva ofBralunan. 
N. S. 188 say.s, “Therefore it is estabilished that to mention anything along 
with livara (as ;;imilar to Isvaro) is prohibited. 

If the statements “Brahman is satya” and “world is satya” occur 
anywhere in Madhva’s works, his intention is to prove or illustrate one by 
the other as follows:—The world is satya, because Brahman is Satya, i.e.. 
Brahman gives satyatva to the world. Brahman is Satya, because the world 
is satya, i.e., satyatva of the world points to Brahman as its Ground. It is 
evident that to take the satyatva of both as similar is sublated by the very 
foundations of this system, vir., Brahmavdda. If Sankara says that the 
world is mithyd because it is badbya (sublated), Madhva points out that the 
world is not bddhya becau.'c- it is given by pramdna even as Sankara’s 
Brahman {Nirguna) is not bddhya. Madhva holds that the world is satya 
in the sence cf abddhya, even as Sankara’s Brahman is satya in the sense of 
abddhya. Thus he brings Sankara’s highest Brahman, i.e., Nirgufta down to 
the level of the world as be conceives. A*. Mr. 95 makes use of this idea 
and says, “ Let the world have satva {satyatva) that is siniilar to thet satva 
(satyatva) of yom (Sankara’s) Brahman, i.e., Nirguria (supposing It to be 
real for tbe sake of argument), ’’‘o 

Madhva justifies the conception of Svatantra as the Highest Reality on 
the basis of a well-conceived scheme of degrees of reality of the world. He 
says in Br. Bh. 31, “ That which has evil is murta. (That is the word below 
Vdyui) Virinca (Vdyu) is the rasa (principle) of murta. He is free from evil 
(S'riis the rasa of Vdyu. She is free from evil) because iSrT and Vdyu arc 
frbe from evil, they are amurta. Vifpu is not like murta, not like tbe rasa of 
murta and not like amurta He is therefore always under all circumstances 
the Highest. All else is inferior. He is therefore Satya of satya. He alone 
is the principle of murta and amwtal Therefore He alone is Satya. 
According to this passage, the order of gradation of Reality is this— murta, 
murtarasa or amurta and Vi^nu. The latter ones are the principles of the 
former ones. F/fjiu is the Highest of all. In holding that Vi^n^u alone is 
Satya, Madhva’s idea is explained in Bhg. T. 138: “ If He wills, then all this 
exists; otherwise, it does not exist. Therefore, under every circumstance 
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from the standpoint of Brahman, Ae world is nei her mi Svatantra 
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IsvSdhina). The dependent is unreal. Therefore, the vnse say that it does 
not exist Though the world exists from the begmmngless to the 

endless time, because it is asvatantra. it must be said to be non-existent 
The changeless Vim alone is Paramartha, because He is svatantra ... It 
there is dvaita (illusion) about Him, it is His creation. He Himself removes 
it, if the conviction that dvaita is adhma and He is Svatantra (occurs to 
flva). Because dvaita is adhina, it is said to be nasti (non-existing). This 
is the teaching of those that know Brahman and teach it. 

This is how Madhva justifies the teaching of iSruti, “ Brahman is one 
only and It is secondless ” (Ekamevadvitiyam-Brahma). He brings out the 
singnificance of this iSruti, by means of another Sruti, “All these different 
aspects of the world, svabhava, flva, karma, dravya, kdla, iSruti and kriya, 
exist because of His will. And if He is indifierent, they do not exist. ”** 
It may be noted that all these entities also represent the world-principles 
according to other systems of thought like Cdrvdka, etc. Madhva brings 
them all under the category of the world and makes them the creation of 
Brahman. Thus the only aim of his teaching is to establish the truth of 
Brahman, i.e., Svatantra. As he says in Bhg. T. 3, “ Paramdtman alone 
is Tattva. Therefore the wise see Him only.”** 

10. Svatantra, the All 

We have seen how creation means giving satta, etc., to the created. 
This meaning of creation enables Madhva to explain the passages of Sruti 
which apparently teach the identity of Brahman and the world. He says, 
Bhg. T. 17, All this, viz., the world consisting of bheda is said to be purufa 
Himself, because the satta, etc., of the world are adhina ”*’ Bhg T 53, 
“Because Hari gives satta to aU, He is called Sarvatattva ”«« Bhg T 55 

Tai. Bk % All this IS He, because He is the giver of aU this V T.V., 
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“ All this is called Brahman, because satta, etc., of this are Brahmadhina. ”” 
The following is what Madhva means by these passages ;—On the strength 
of the apparent meanirtg of certain Vedic passages, to hold that there is 
complete identity between the world and Brahman is to confuse one with 
the other. This results in the denial of both. Paratantra as being identified 
with Svatantra is unreal, because it ceases to be paratantra. Similarly, 
Svatantra as being identified with paratantra is unreal, because it ceases to 
be Svatantra. Therefore, we must abandon the apparent meaning of 
Sruti, and study the implication of the abheda or identity taught by it. This 
implication consists only in recognizing the fact that Brahman is the Giver 
of reality to the world. Thus Madhva explains abheda by employing the 
same conceptions, Svatantra and paratantra, that point out bheda between 
the two. Bheda according to him is thus an expression of abheda as taught 
by the Sruti. Abheda implies that paratantra can never be separated from 
svatantra, i.e., it can never exist independent of Svatantra. Paratantra 
therefore is ananya but Brahman is trasneendent. It transcends all that 
is the world. Bhg. T. 21 says, “ Because Satta, etc., of Vim are Svatantra, 
He is different {Anya) from the world. And because all else derives satta, 
etc., from Brahman, though it is by nature different from Brahman, it is 
identical (ananya) with Brahman. ”” 

So Madhva concludes Anu. V. 3. 2. 46, “Bbagavan, and Bhagavfin only, 
is taught by all the Vedas. ”” Bhg. T. 59. “ Those that have litde or no 
knowledge do not see Brahman as the only meaning of the Vedas, but he 
alone who has pure knowledge sees only Brahman as taught by them. 

K—“Therefore the object of enquiry is the Dearwt, the AU-complete 
Vasudeva, the Secondless Parabrahman The Highest. ’* 


Thus the Brahmavada of Madhva estabUshes how Brahman, the 
Ground of all, is Svatantra and Gunapur^a. Madhva says: the con¬ 
templation of this Truth is an immediate joy and a joy for ever. This is 
Madhva’s philosophy of Inanda (Brahman) and for this reason he is rightly 
called Ananda Tirtha. 


abbreviations 


Tai.Bh. .. by Madhva. 

T.C. .. Teiparya Candrika, by 


Anu.V. .. KyailrAyaHa, by Madhva. 

AI.Bh. .. AitareyaBhasya.bymihw. 

Bhg.T. .. BAajaww raiparya. by Madhva. 
Br.Bh. .. BrAarfara/iyaBAajya, by Madhva. 
Br.S.Bh... BrahmaSuIra Bhdfya, 
by Madhva. 

MM. .. MandSkyaBhSfya, by Midhvi. 
N.S. .. JVydyaiai/Ad.byJayatlrtha. 


Vyisarija. 

TM. .. ral/vai’raAdj/Aa.by Jayatirtha. 

T.S.T. .. Tallva Sinkhyiyana Tiki, by 

Jayatlrtha. 

y.T.y. ■ ■ f'tff" Tattva K/afrpaya, by 
Madhva. 
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an^RffTOqi^ qRTiRitqqrq: RRqramr 1 f^iqraRqprrqqrfr^R. 1 qqr i^rr 
R 9mi§r: qqi^lqRsf^ qsir^ RRqr SRrfiR: 1 qfqqqq i^rf^% I 
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